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l'ltELIM[NAl!Y CHAPTKH. 

The earliest tourist i-ecords that he ftmnd Egypt not only a land of wonders, but a land 
of contradictions beyond all others. It is still so, after thousands of years. Here evil 
seems actually to produce good, and calamities are blessings in disguise. 

The follies of its rulers eoiUd no farther go, the ancient land was apiiarently in 
hopeless ruin. This was in 188:^, when Egypt tell into our hands, all unsought by us. 

No other nation would have anytliing to do with it ; it was derelict We stucii to 
our task, pulled the old land out of the mire of insolvency, and taking away its 
reproach, made its rule a model of good government. 

]Jut ere we accomplished our task, the hero Gordon had been murdei-ed by the 
people he was sent to save, and the Sudan was lost to Kgypt. The frontier line was. 



COLOSSAL STATUES O 



withdrawn to Wadi Haifa in 1886. Two years before, Gordon had written these 
words, ■' If Egypt is to lie quiet, the Mahdi must be smashed up." The relief 
column arrived too late to .save him, but his words were not foi'gotteii. and 
when Eijypt had been put lirnily under the honest government of Lord Cromer, 
preparations were commenced for the avenging of Gordon by the conquest of the 
yudan. The fiiBt atop was to ci'eate an army. Some of England's best soldiers were 
selected to train up and drill the natives— yellow and black — to Ht them fur lieing 
good soldiers. Sir Evelyn Wood was chosen (after the defeat of Arabi at Tel el Kebir 
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by Wolseley in 1882) to begin the formation of a new Egyptian force. This t^wk lime, 
but good results came sooner than was expected. The Malidi was dead, his Khalifas 
were still active, and threatening to conquer Egypt itself. Wad el Negumi, one of the 
best Dervish genemls, led 4,000 fighting men, and some 7,000 camp followers, past 
Wadi Haifa, by the western desert, with the avowed object of advancing on Cairo, an<I 
conquering the Chriatiaii World. 

We had only a small garrison at Haifa. General Grenfell (now Lord Grenfell) 
was then Sirdar. British troops were on the way from Cairo, but Grenfell, finding the 
Dei-vish hosts making rapid prepress northwards, hastened to stop their progi'ess. He 
had only two Egyptian and four Sudanese 
battalions, a troop of the 20ih Huaiars, 
and some artillery. By keeping the Der- 
vishes away from the Nile, the multitude 
was helpless, sutfering from thiret in 
the waterless desert. Grenfell trusted his 
men, and at Toski, near Abn Simbel, on 
3rd August, 1889, led them against the 
enemy, wlio was utterly routed — practically 
destroyed. 

Tlie Gippies and Sudanese fought well, 
and the victory had such a line moi-al effect 
that every native regiment has been found 
reliable ever since. Their fighting in the 
Sudan was equal to that of Britisli troops. 
The Dervishes never attempted again to 
invade Egypt. The ho^jes of the Khalifa of 
conquering the world had come to an end. 
Sir Archibald Hunter {now in high 
command in India) was a young officer 
under Sir Francis Grenfell at the Toski 
affair, where he was wounded. After the 

FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ETELTN WOOD, O.C.B. 

Toski collapse the Dervishes gave less trouble. 
Father Ohrwalder escaped from prison at Oradurman in 1891, and Slatin Bey in 1895, 
through the efforts of Sir Keginald W clever Intelligence Departmeut. They 

brought valuable tidings of Dei h d fs and helped Sir Herbert Kitchener greatly 
in his preparations for the eampa n f I mashing of the Mahdi." 

The history of this war ha b 11 by abler pens tlian uiino. The present 

volume is only an attempt t( 1 I vast region we have conquered and 

been called upon to develop, or to bring back to civilisation. Incidents of the 
campaign or historical events are only mentioned where tJiey serve to illustrate 
the localities described or depicted. 
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" Our Sudan " is almost 03 lan^e as Europe, and poBsesaes nearly as many nation- 
alities. Compared to ita extent, Egypt is a mere strip of land along the Nile. 
Dervish cruelty has depopulated our new empire, but under the beneficent Uritisli 
Hag, the prolific races of the Sudan will multiply and develop into industrious 
agriculturist^!, peaceful handicraftsmen, and happy, contented peoples. 

During visits to this region, and while compiling the information about the remote 
provinceB, I have been struck with the great extent and variety of their physical 
characteristics, I have been also surprised to find that what was labelled " desert " 
in the maps fi-equently proves to be fertile land. Much of this was once cultivated, 
when there was an immense population. 
This land can be tilled again, when supplied 
with irrigation. 

Sir William Garstin has just presented 
to Lord Cromev a Keport of some 250 
foolscap pf^es on the resources of the waters 
of the Nile for the irrigation of Egypt 
and the Sudan. This Heport is a very 
remarkable work ; but it is too technical, 
and too extensive, for publication here. 
However, Lord Cromer's Despatch on this 
subject is not too large to copy in full into 
these pages, and it forms an admirable 
risumi of the entire subject. 

It will be seen that Lord Cromer 
promises to give all that is demanded, even 
to the extent of Twenty-one millions sterling, 
over a number of years, provided that, this 
outlay is really needed, and agrees to give 
the £24,000 a year tor the necessary pre- 
liminary surveys. 

Lord Cromer also alludes to his anxiety „ 

■' LORD GREHFELL, O.C.a, ¥,6,A. 

for the railway development of the Sudan. 

The Suakin railway is much needed, is far advanced, and will be ready in a year. 

Coal at present is £6 a ton at Khartoum. No coal, it is much to be feared, 
exists in the Sudan. Some inflammable oil has been seen bubbling up, but it is 
noD true petroleum. Coal and also mineral oils are a necessity and must therefore 
be imported. The Suakin railway will bring these to Khartoum for one-lialf the 
cost of railway transit from .iVIexandria or Port Said. 

The Berber-Suakin railway will also convey cotton, dui-a, gum, and all the 
products of the Sudan to the world's markets at moderate rates. 
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Eailwiiy extension to Gedaref and Kassala is suggested, aud Lord Crouier 
mentions proposed lines from Oindui'mau to Koi-dofan and from Kliartouni to 
"Wad Medani on the Blue Nile. A line ie promised from Abu Hamed to Dongola. 
This last is peculiarly gratifying to people of antiquarian tastes, for most of the 
old cities and antiquities are found along the Nile at inaccessible places away from 
any road or railway. Once made accessible, these localities vaU bring in revenue 
by the issue of tickets to tourists, as is done in Egypt. The Government have 
begun to build Rest-houses at the ancient sites, while a Museum lias been coiumenced 
at Khartoum, and soon no doubt a Sudanese Antiquarian Department will be 
organised. 

The land of many parts of tlie Sudan is admirably adapted for cotton culture. 
Companies to work plantations are being encouraged, and it is said by experts that 
when Irrigation is given, there can be enough cotton produced to supply all the 
English demand. The only difficulty is the absence of population. 

Sir "William Garstin deserves the thanks of the country for his lucid report on the 
Nile supplies. Tlie great river and its feeders are the life-blood of the whole region 
from the Equator to the Mediterranean. There is no doubt, from Sir William 
Garstin's Keport, that the supply of water can be greatly inci'eased and utilised for 
both the Sudan and tor Egypt. 

This book is written for people who may have the idea of visiting Khartoum 
and the Upper Nile. It is also written with the object of attracting notice to 
the Sudan, aa yet virtually an unknown land to the English people. 

When I applied to my friends of the Government Depai-tments at Cairo and 
Khaiix)um for photogiaphs of regions I had been unable to visit myself, I was 
almost overwhelmed with their kindness, so many excellent photographs were sent 
me. I thought to make a selection, but all were so good and many were so curious, 
representing places never depicted before, that I said, " Let them all come." The 
advice I give to people studying this book is "Skip the letterpress, the pictures will 
t«aeh you'all you need to know." 

The Nile is actually the origin of Egypt. Herodotus knew this, and aptly 
called I-^ypt the " Gift of the Nile." Egypt is rainless, and only the farthest Sudan has 
its rainy season, con3e<iuently anything relating to the amplification of the storage ()f 
the Kile, is all-important for both countries, and the Irrigation iJepartment becomes the 
most important public office in everything connecte<i with the Nile Valley. In Egj'pt. 
to quote a late writer in the Time.% the Constellation Aquarius contains stare of the 
very first magnitude. Sir William Garstin is the "bright particular star" of that 
constellation, and his masterly Keport on the Nile, of the year 1904 is perliaps the finest 
of its kind ever issued. The Despatch of Lord Cromer contains its essence, and what is 
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more, approves ol' all ibe Carstiii lecuiiiriieiidations. This wondorfiil analysis by the 
master iniiiJ of E},'ypt is placet! at the front of the volnme, us owing to its importance 
it deserves the place of honour. 

Lord Cromer's trainin-; has shown itself in the men who. after serving Egypt, liave 
made their mark flsewhere. Lord Milner, Lord Kitchener, those already named, and 
hosts of others. Fortunately when war is past, peaceful men like Sir Keginnid Wiiigate 
and Count Gleichen have tn remain longer to consolidat* good sovernment. Wingate's 
" uudei'ground railway " laid the plans for developing the Sudan while yet in Dervish 
hands. Count Gleichen sliowed Jiimself an able pupil in carrying on the work of 
the Intelligence Department 



HIBTORT RRFEATS I' 



Count Gleichen 's interesting Sudan H and boo k^. taught our soldiers, from 1896 to 
1899, where to go and what to expect in an utterly unknown land. Every important 
text-book for the Sudan, for the past ten years, bears this young oHicer's name. Of, 
course a soldier has to go where he is sent, and after active service in South Africd, he 
has now left Egypt. His Ariglo-Eijijpliaii. Sudcin is a great work which was much 
needed and will be a monument to his fame. 

His labours in Egypt as Intelligence Officer may have been supposed to be 
completed when he was oi-dcred elsewhere. We shall yet Iiave more works from 
his pen, it is to be hoped, I'clating to the Nile Valley, tlie region he knows better 
than any otlier writer. 
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Tlie Hon. Colonel Talbot and Gwynn Bey, in the interesting Reports 
accompanying the Survey of tlie Sudan, ave completing the descriptive work b^un 
by Count Gleichen. Major Gwynu's photographs, giving ilhistralions of boi-der 
peoples never before depicted, are moat interesting. 

It is possible that Sir William Garstin's scheme for cutting a great Nile Canal, 
may entirely solve the Sudd problem. If successful, it will i-evolutionize Egyptian 
Irrigation. Mr. Dupuis provides lis with tidings of Abyssinia, such as have Hot been 
received since the days of Bruce, while his beautiful photographs give us pictorial 
illustrations of a hitherto unknown country and its interesting people. His descriptions 
of the scenery are most graphic and give a vivid idea of his adventui-ous journey. 

The Annual Inspection of remote provinces by the Governor-General has a 
civilising influence of great importance. The photographs of these prepresses ot 
Sir B^inald Wingate tell their own tale. Everywhere he is welcomed by happy 
faces, and hailed by chiefs and sheikhs, by headmen and village people, especially 
by the female population, as their deliverer. 

The photographs of the natives of Kordofan are most interesting. Schweinfurth 
was afraid to venture there only some thirty-five years ago (" Darfur and Kordofan 
are the hiding-place of every murderer and malefactor in Central Africa," says 
Schweinfurth in his Heart of Africa). The dear old man still lives, and looks like 
living. He is hale and hearty : I saw him in Caira in 1904 ; how surprised he 
will be to see those photographs. Tiie remotest provinces are being gradually 
brought under- the influence of the genial Sirdar. Darfur will come next. At 
present it is impossible to get a single illustration of that i-egion. 

The Bahr el Ghazal will follow in the path of civilisation. Of the Niam Niain. 
and of its Pigmies as well, Sir Reginald has sent me a, number of- excellent photo- 
graphs sliowing much character. When this I'ace give up their unpleasant gastronomic 
tendencies tbey seem physically to be the finest race in Central Africa. They assert 
that they are not now cannibals ; let us hope they may stick to their new principles. 

I was much struck, in visiting the Sudan, by the unexpected number of rnins of 
Pyramids, Temples and Cities of 2,000 to 5,000 years ago, and the vestiges of Christian 
edifices, which, before the days of Islam, extended all over the land. I have 
collected illustrations of these antiquarian remains, hoping to awaken an interest in 
the ancient civilisation of this land of which, though it has accidentally come under the 
influence of the Pax Kiitanuica, we as yet know little. 

The travels of Caillaud (1825), Hoskins (1835), and Lepsiua (1845) liave served to 
supply many illustrations and descriptions of antiquities which have been seldom or 
never visited by antiquarians since their times. 
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CHAPTER IL 

LORD CKOMER'S DESPATCH, EGYPT, No. 2, 1904. 
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RAILWAY IIRVELOl'MENT IN THE SUDAN. 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

CHAPTER II. 

LORD CROMER'S DESPATCH, 

ENCLOSING SIR WILLIAM GAUSTIN'S REPOKT 
ON THE UPPER NILE IRRIGATION PROJECTS, 1904. 

The Enrl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne. — {Received 2nd May) 

Cairo, 22nilJprH, 1904. 
My Lord, 

It will be within your Lordship's recollection that on the 19th June, 1901, I forwarded a 
Report prepared by Sir William Garatin on the Upper Nile irrigation projecte {see " Egypt 
No. 2, 1901"). Sir William Garstin did not at that time make any definite propoaala; he 
merely indicated the direction which further inquiry might advantageously take. 

Since 1901 Sir William Garatin has made a prolonged tour in the Upper Nile region. 
He has embodied the information he was able to obtain in a further Report, which I have 
now the honour to inclose. It is a document of the highest interest and value. I beg to 
draw your Lordship's attention more especially to Appendix I. 

At my request Sir AVilliam Garstin drew up a rough sketch of the irrigation progi-amnie 
which might possibly be adopted in the future. It must be liorne in mind that in each of the 
cases mentioned by Sir William Garstin the financial, and in most cases the engineering, 
features of the particular proposals require further study. The figures must, therefore, only 
be regarded as very approximative. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Sir William Garstin's programme may safely be 
adopted in the following sense — that the aim of the Egyptian Government should be to wort 
gradually up to the execution of the schemes which he proposes. The main question to be 
decided is, what portions of the general plan require relatively early treatment, and what 
portions, on the other hand, can be left for future consideration. 

Sir William Garstin works out to an estimated expenditure of £ E. 21,400,000, of which 
£ E. 13,000,000 would be in the Sudan and £ E. 8,400,000 in Egypt, 

It is not to be thought that the proposed expenditure in the Sudan will only benefit 
that country. Such is far from being the case. The main item is £ E. 5,500,000 for 
works on the B»hr-el-Gebel. This expenditure is almost entirely on Egyptian account. 
Broadly speaking, I may say that the whole plan is based on the principle of utilisitig the 
waters of the White Nile for the benefit of Egypt, and those of the Blue Kile for the 
benefit of the Sudan. 

Sir William Garstin remarks: — "There could, of course,- be no question of carrying 
out such a programme in any very short space of time. In fact, even if the money were 
available, it is scarcely possilde that these works could be executed under a period of ten to 
fifteen years, under the most favourable circumstances." 
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Your Lordahip will oI>serve that Sir "William tJaretin proposes to employ an additional 
BtafF in oider to study the various projects to which he alludes. This is the only point which 
requires an early decision. The cost will be £. E. 24,000 for the first year. The money will 
lie granted. A more difficult question is to fin<l the right men for the work. This matter 
will be left in Sir William Garstin's hands. 

In my last annual Keport, under the head of "The Egyptian Debt," I stated what 
sums might possibly be made available, in the near future, to be applied to capital 
expenditure. I may now, perhaps, go a step further and state what are the project? 
which would appear to stand first in order of importance. 

As regartls Egypt, the first thing to do is evidently to provide the money for converting 
the lands of Middle Egypt from basin into perennial irrigation. About £ E. 600,000 will 
be spent during the current year on attaining this object. A further sum of al>oiit 
£ E. 1,000,000 will have to be provided in future years. When this money has been spent, 
the whole of the programme comprised in the construction, at it« present level, of the 
Assouan and also of the Aasiout dam will be completed. 

Next in importance I place the necessity of providing a considerable sum of money 
— probably about £ E. 3,000,000 — to place the Egyptian railways in thorough order. 

Turning to irrigation, the first new work which, I venture to think, should be undertaken 
is the raising of the Assouan dam. This would cost about £ E. 500,000. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to deal simultaneously with the remodelling of the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches, the roughly estimated cost of which is £ E. 900,000. 

It would not, in any case, }ye possible to begin work at either of these last-named projects 
at once. Both require further examination. 

It will be seen that this programme involves a capital expenditure of £ E. 5,-100,000, 
namely : — 

£E. 

Middle Egypt canals 1,000,000 

Kailways (extending probably over some years) ... 3,000,000 

Raising Assouan dam ... ... 500,000 

Remodelling Kosetta and Damietta branches .'. ... 900,000 



Total .^,400,000 

It is, probably, not necessary at present to form even an approximate programme for 
a more remote future, but I may say that the works contemplated by Sir William Garstin 
on the Bahr-el-tJebel would appear to come next in importance. Indeed, as Sir William 
(iarstin has pointed out, the execution of these works forms a necessary portion of the 
schomes of which the raising of tiie Asaoiuiii «lHm and the remodelling of the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches constitute a pjtrt. 

As regards the Bahr-el-Gebel works themselves, Sir William Garstin puts forward two 
alternatives, namely, either to construct an entirely new chuiuiel for the Nile between Bor 
iiiid the Soljat, or to impi'ove the Bahr-el-Zeraf. The former project would possibly cost 
£ ¥.. .'),500,000, the latter £ E. 3,400,000. Both estimates nuist be considered as 
approximations of the very rouglicst description. I have no hesitation in expressing an 
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opinion that, should the former of these two projects be found capable of execution, it should 
be adopted in preference to the hitter, in spite of the extra coat. But no opinion can lie 
formed on this subject until the levels have been taken and the matter more fnlly examined. 

The rcmttining projects to be executed, either in Egypt or for the special benefit of 
Egypt in the Sudan, are :— 

£K 

Regulation of the lakes 2,000,000 

Barrages between Assiout and Keneb ... 2,000,000 

Conversion of Upper Egypt basins 5,000,000 



Total 9,000,000 

The consideration of these projects may for the present be postponed. 

It has to be borne in mind that, in addition to the expenditure on irrigation, very 
considerable sums of money would have to be spent on drainage. All experience has shown 
that drainage must advance ^n pa«SF( with irrigation. 

Sir William Garstin estimates that when the whole of his Egyptian project is carried out 
750,000 .acres of land will be converted from basin into perennial irrigation; 100,000 acres 
will be made capable of being irrigated by pumps; 800,000 additional acres will be brought 
under cultivation ; and that, at very moderate rates, the increased revenue to be derived from 
taxation will be £ E. 1,205,000 a year. 

I now turn to such works as are intended more especially to benefit the S'.idan. 

The iirst point manifestly is to complete the Suakin-Berber Railway, now in course of 
construction. It will cost about £, K. 1,750,000. I shall be disappointed if it is not finished 
by the spring of 1906. 

Next in order of importance I should be inclined to place the Gash project, the execution 
of which need not await the completion of the Suakin-Berber Railway. It is roughly 
estimated to cost £ E. 500,000. About 100,000 acres will Ijo brought under cultivation. 
Assessing the land tax at P. T. 50 an acre, the increased revenue would amoiuit to 
£. K 50,000. Should the engineers, after further inquiry, report favourably on this project, I 
should lie disposed to recommend that it be taken in hand so soon as the money can be 
proviied. 

The remaining Sudan irrigation projects mentioned by Sir William Garstin are : — 

£E. 

Reservoir at Rosairea' 2,000,000 

Barrage on the Blue Nile' 1,000,000 

Ghezireh Canal system 2,000,000 



Total 5,000,000 

I am inclined to think that the expenditiire of capital on improving the railway 

communications of the Sudan should take precedence of the execution of any of these proje.-ts . 
' In spite of the engineering advantagt^s tu be obtained by the adoption of tlie Lake TflUia 

project, I am of opinion that, on political griiunds, tlie alternative plin mentioned above is to be 

preferred. 
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My main reason for holding this opinion is that the eonBtniclion of a railway up the 
Blue Nile, at all events, bo far aa AVad Medani, will greatly facilitate, and also cheapen, the 
constniction of a barrage on the Blue Nile, and of a reservoir at Kosairea. 

I should add that in all these Sndan projects the question of whether the population 
requisite to cultivate any new lands will be forthcoming is a very doubtful factor. 

Besides a railway to Wad Mcdani, it is very desirable to construct a line along the proper 
right bank of the Nile from the neighbourhood oi Dongola to A]>u Hamed. I have stated in 
my last Annual Report that the line from Kerma to Wadi Haifa is about to be closed. 

Further, a line to connect El Obeid with the Nile is much required, both on military 
grounds and also in order to enable the Kordofan gum to find a market. 

I cannot give the figures in connection with these three railway projecte, aa no estimates 
have as yet been made. 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir William Garstin estimates that, when the whole of 
his scheme is completed, 1,000,000 acres in the Sudan will bo brought under cultivation, and 
that the direct return in the shape of land tax, at P. T, 50 an acre, would be £, E. 500,000 a 
year. The whole, or at all events the greater part, of this money woidd, of course, be utilised 
to diminish the Egyptian contribution now paid annually to the Sudan Government. In 
fact, the only hope of rendering the Sudan ultimately self-supporting lies in the judicious 
expenditiire of capital on railways and irrigation. 

To sum up, all that it is proposed to do for the moment is to spend £, E. 24,000 a year 
on the employment of a competent staff to examine more closely into some of the various 
projects to which Sir A^'itliam Garstin has directed attention. 

Subject to any changes which the result of further inquiry may necessitate, an attempt 
will be made in the relatively near future to carry out an Egyptian railway and irrigation 
programme, invohing a capital expenditure of £, E. 5,400,000. This programme will 
involve raising the Assouan dam and remodelling the Kosetta and Damietta branches of the Nile. 

In the Sudan, subject to the same conditions as in the case of Egj'pt, an attempt will Ixj 
made to undertake the Gaab project, and, in due time — that ia to say, when the Suakin- 
Berber Eailway is completed — to still further improve the railway communication. 

This general programme is quite sufficiently ambitious for the present. It will, by itself, 
take some time to execute. As events develop, and aa further information^both technical 
and financial — ia obtained, it will be capable of modification, and posaibly of extension. 

Aa to when the capital will be forthcoming, and in what amounts it will be available, I 
can say nothing very positive at present. A good deal will depend on the ultimate results of 
the international negotiations now in progreaa. 

I cannot close this despatch without recording niy opinion that all interested in Egj'ptian 
affairs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir William Uarslin for the care and the conspicuous 
talent with which he has treated this very important question. 

I have, Ac, 

CKOMEK. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WADI HALKA TO KHAIITOUM BY lUILWAY. 



WAUI HALFA, 31K PERCY CIROUAKD, 

ABU HAME[), BATHS, PROPOSED RAILWAY T<} DOSGOU, WADI AMUR, BERBEli, EL DAMER, 

THE ATIiARA, SHENDI, PYRAMIDS OF MEROE, liA.V NAGA, 

IIALFAVA, KltARTOUM. 
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NOTE. 

It may seem somewhat puzzling to the render to notice se\eral 
chapters wilh titles almost similar. But a glance at the Map will 
explain this. Tlie modern highway to Khaitonm leads as direct as 
it was possible to make the railway for military purposes. This is 
described in Chapter III. But as all the old and most of the 
luotiern cities are found along the Nile, the ancient highway, these 
are described in Chaptei-a IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII. 

In Chapter IX. Kliartouni is I'eached by the ancient route. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Wadi Halfa to Aitu Hamed liv Railway. 

Thr journey from Cairo to Assnan and the First Cataract and along the river to 
Haifa, has been fully described and illustrated iu the author's companion volume, 
Eijijpt ; Hx Pyramiii^i ami Fiv^ir-'is. 

The frontier line between Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is at the 
twenty-second parallel of latitude. The Express Mail Steamers for the Sudan 
start above the Assuaii Reservoir and eonvey the passengers by the Sile as 
far as Wadi Haifa. Tickets are obtainable at Cairo, Luxor, or Assuan. The 
express train for Khartonm goes right tiirougli from Haifa, at present only 

stopping at Abu 
\ Hamed, Berber, 

Shendi, and at 
the last station, 
opposite Khartoum. 
As every holder 
of a ticket from 
Cairo to Khartoum 
can only travel by 
the military rail- 
way from Haifa 
onward, it will be 
well to make that 
journey first in onler 
in the volume. 

Let us, thei-e- 
fore, take the 

IB TUB .SrUAS', SlIBLLAL. 

Kfjar pi,i,.p: ordinary route from 
Wadi Haifa to 
Khartoum, by the military railway, tlirough tlie desert to Abn Hamed. The greater 
part of the journey is niiide at night, to avoid the burning arid waste of 230 miles 
in the worst bit of desert, ]>erhapH, in Africa; certainly the worst that now has an 
iidmirably appointed trtniMlc-luxe traversing it. It is hard to believe that not many 
years ago an entire caravan from Korosko perished in a sand stonn in attempting 
to cixiss it. When Lepsius travelled to the Sudan, in 1840, he took eight days from 
Korosko to Aba Hamed, though he liad every appliance for safe and rapid travelling 
across the <iesert. 
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' The railway was a necessity of IxhcI 

Kitchener's campaign, or it would never have 
been placed acroBS an utterly xinproductive. 
hideous desert. Some day, perhaps, its course 
may be altered, and the trunk-line carried 
through a populous, or at least a fertile region. 

Tlijs line was Sir Percy Girouard'a greatest 
engineering feat: it was laid at the mte of 
upwards of a mile a day, one day 5,200 yards 
were laid. It was completed on December 31st, 
1897. It was a bold scheme and splendidly 
carried out 

Time was everything, the Dervishes had 
to be struck quickly and surely, and the mastei- 
mind of Kitcliener, keenly alive to all the 
failures in transport arrangements of the past, 
determined that there should, this time, be 
"no such word as fail." In Girouard the 
great general found the man he wanted, as he 

always did find the man to carry out every detail of his splendidly conceived campaign. 
Every train has to cany 9,500 gallons of water for its own consumption in 

traversing the wateiless desert, which is a great tax on its usefulness. There are 

" stations " through 

the desert, " Noa. 1 | •^ ^^"^t^^^SI 

to 9," with loops to 

allow trains Ut pass; 

photographs ai'e 

given of some of 

these lonely posts. 
There are often 

wonderful mirages 

seen from this 

desert railway. j 

I once saw a 

marvellous scene 

on the eastern 

side at early 

morning — palm 

groves, lakes, with 

flocks of white 

pelicans on their wadi halfa : railwj 
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(Ll.-Col. PraloH, Midtrinler Btg.) 
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margins, and strings of camels winding ttloug a desert ti-ack. It remained some 
ime, and I proceeded to sketch it — when lo ! it vanished. There was no such 
thing — nothing of the kind between us and the Hed Sea, 400 miles away. 

Abu Hamed has lost its ancient importance as a place of meeting of the 
caravans from Korosko by Murrat Wells. There are no supplies to be had at Abu 
Hamed, and were it not for the desert railway station its very name would never 
now be heard. 

There is little to notice here save the excellent baths, erected by orders of the 

Sii'dar (Sir Reginald Wingate) which are enjoyed exceedingly by those who have 

journeyed across the fierj- plains. After a night iu the arid desert air, the luxury 

of a warm and also a cold bath, served in i)erfect style, is a thing not to be forgotten. 

Lord Cromer's proposed railway along the right bank of the Nile to Dongola 

will start from Abu 
Hamed. When this 
is made it will 
afford access to the 
Pyramids and Tem- 
ples of Jebel Barkal, 
and the temples at 
Solib and beyond. 
These also in time 
will no doubt l>e 
made accessible by 
roads from Dongola. 
These Temples and 
Pyramids are fully 
described iu Chap- 
ters IV., V. and VI. 
'"' '"*' " "■" '"' ■ There are several 

stations between Abu Hamed and Tlerber at which express trains do not stop. 
Deep khoi-s (dry rapines), are occasionally brtilged by the railway— I give a view 
of one of these at Wadi Amur, 50 miles south of Abu Hamed — whence we get 
a peep of the Nile and its scenery as the express train flies along without stopping 
till Berber is reached. 

Berber (361 miles from Abu Hamed) is now a long stragghng village of mud 
huts. The district contains about 5,000 inhabitants. 

Berber was taken by the Mahdi-sts on May 26th, 1884, *md was i-ecaptured by 
the Anglo-Eg;-ptian forces under Lord Kitchener on September 6tli, 1897. It is now 
the capital of the Berber province and the headquarters of an Egyptian Imttalion. 
The old town, a mass of ruins, lies to the south. It is possible that I'erber will 
l)eoome an important place when the railway from thence to Suakin is complt'ted. 
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ilALFA TO KHARTOUM BY RAILWAY. 



(C. E.Dupuu, Capl. Sholto Douglat, Midicinlir Bey.) 
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I I miles fi-oiu Abu 

Haiiied) is the next 
station.' At present 
tliere is a popula- 
tion of nbout 700, 
mostly of the loyal 
JaaHn. Be.ing amore 
healthy place than 
Berber the garrison 
will he moved to El 
I^aniei'. El JJamer 
was once famous for 
its university and 
learning. It had 
fallen upon evil 
sTATios NO. 4. «.j,..„„rfty. jays and suffered 

much during the Dervish reign of terror. Its population and prosi«rity are rapidly 
increasinf;, and there is quite a good market. Caravans come from Gedaref. There 
is a railway station at Kabuehia, 26 miles from Shendi, where there is good grazing 
aiid fertile soil. An 
agricultural company 
has erected punijis 
for irrigation pur- 
poses, and the local- 
ity is rapidly im- 
proving. 

After crossing 
the Atbara, a short 
distance north of 
Shendi, the pyramids 
of Meroii, of whii;h 
there are nearly a 
hundred, are seen 
about two miles to 
the ea-st of the rail- 

n., , . PLATKLAYER8, 189S-9. Caolaia SMIb Poiiglm. R.E. 

way. They are best i- v . 

■ Here the iron bridge crosses the River Atbara. This was conatnioted in America, aa the great 
strike of engmeei-s paralysed all such contracts in England at the time. It delayed progress of the 
war and the comiiletioii of the railway, considerably. The railway line from the Atbara to Khartoum 
WAS not laid until tlie year after tlie war wub over. 
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SHENDI, PYIIAMIDS OF MEROE. KHARTOUM. 

visited I'roiii Shendi. A speciul section must be devoted to these and other antiquities 
ill tliis neighbourhood, bhe remains of the ancient kiugdom of Xleroii, whose origin 
and date are still very mysterious. (Chapter X.) 

Shendi (471 miles from Abu Hame<l) was once an important place with 7,000 
inhabitants, but Meheiiiet Ali, enraged at the nmrder of his son Ismail, in 1822, 
had the iniiabitants massacred. The place is healthy and the land excellent. 

Extensive railway workshops, the best railway station in the Sudan, built of 
a handsome local atone, are the boast of Shendi. It was taken by the Egyptian 
amiy on March 26th, 1898. Shendi is on the site of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Meroc. In Bruce's time it was remarkable for the finest men and 
most beautiful women in the Sudan. 

The railway from Shendi to Khartoum (104 miles) leaves the river for a 
long way so that travellers by the express trains miss the Nile altogether and 



.) PIRAMlDa ,Va 8BEN FBOM 1 

the picturesque Sixth Cataract — the Shabluka. We fly past a number of small 
wayside stations, but as there are no hotels or rest-houses and the trains that stop 
at every station are inconvenient for travellers, we will not linger to describe 
them. 

According to Lepaius, the journey by the Nile's course was, in 1840, quite 
safe and open. He describes it as both interesting and picturesque, and some day it 
may be again made available. 

Tlie Shabluka Cataract will be described in Chapters VTI. and VJII., when 
we make the voyi^e by the Nile. This legion is likely to become very important 
as the cataract may be utilised for supplying water for the fertile land on both 
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sides of the liver where cotton growiiig on a large scale can be developed. But the 
direct military railway canies us on through an uninteresting country, and by this 
time wt^ are heartily glad to leave tlie train at Halfaya, opposite Khartoum, on the 
Blue Nile, A steam ferry conveys the passengers from the railway to the opposite 
shore. We pass the stately I'alace of the Governor-General, embosomed in trees, and 
in a few minutes arrive at the hotel landing stage. 

We shall now devote several chapters to the route by the river's banks, making 
an imaginary journey all the way from Abu Haifa to Khartoum, by the winding 
Nile, the ancient highway, stopping to notice anything of interest by the way, and 
making detours to describe adjacent places of interest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WADI HALFA TO AMAKA BY THE COUKSE OF THE NILE. 



WADI HALFA, BEN HUB, ABL'SIR, SARRAS, SEMNA, KUMMA, AMAKA, 

U8ERTESEN I., AMESEMHAT III., THOTIIME.S lU. 

THE GOLD Sir.SET RINR OF USERTESEN I. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

Wam Halfa to Abu Hamed by the Course of the Nile. 

The river Nile was of course the tincient highway, along which all the old, and most of 
the modern, cities are found. In the previous chapter we have already described the 
modem i-oute direct across the desert from Wadi Haifa to Abii Hamed. 

It is expected that the Government will shortly be in a position to facilitate 
excursions to the ancient sites along the Nile, and to form for the Sudan a Department of 
Antiquities, one of the duties of which will be to give informatioD, with tariff of 
expenses for camping outfits, from Wadi Haifa, Abu Hamed, Shendi, etc., etc. When 
the proposed rail- 
way is made fi^om 
Abu Hamed to Don- 
gola, facilities will be 
made for reaching 
Jebel Baikal and the 
Pyramid fields there, 
and those of Tangassi, 
Nuri, Kurm, and 
Zuma. TUI then 
they can only be 
visited by camping 
out with tents and 
camels and some 
amount of escort. 

In the first 
place, however, it 

, , , J , ON THE NILB SKARJNO WADI HALfA. Bupiii.. 

may be stated, for 

those who are not pressed for time, that there is now a respectable hotel at Wadi 

Haifa, and that the place is worth a couple of days' stay. 

Wadi Haifa is now a large town. It comprises, in fact, two towns, about a mile 
apart; the northern being known as Taufikia, and the southern portion as "The 
Camp." When I first visited it in 1894, it was a wretched assemblage of mud hute 
where a strong garrison of Egyptian soldiere was quartered, and only two British 
officers, Majors Lloyd and Palmer. They treated my party with great kindness and 
provided us with an escort of the Mounted Camel Corps, with whom we visited the Second 
Cataract. This was necessary, for though there was a fort and garrison at Sarras, 33 miles 
beyond the Cataract, the Den-ishes had raided a village not far off' a few days before. 
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Wadi Haifa ia now 
a prosperous place 
with 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the 
seat of the Sudanese 
Railway Adminis- 
tration, wiLh fine 
engineering work- 
si i ops, which aiv 
well worthy of a 
visit.' 

On tlie west 

bank, opposite Haifa, 

there are remains of 

. the ancient town of 

BuHEN with ruins 

THE RIVER FROST, HALFA. Dufliii. of tWO tCmpleS of 

the Xllth Dynasty, and a fortress of the same date. The northern temple contained a 
remarkable stele (carried off by the expedition of Chamix)llion and Eosellini, about 
70 years agu), now in Florence. Captain Lyons recently excavated the temple and 
found the lower half of the stele which Rosellini 
had not noticed. It is now in Florence also, and 
iJr. Kreasted has translated the whole inscription. 
{S.B.A., Vol. XXV.) 

It proves to be a document commemorating 
tlie conquest of the Sndun by UsF.itTESEX I. (f. 2750 
II.C.) with a list of ten cities taken by him, these 
being represented by oval hattlemented panels, each 
held by a captive and with the name of the town 
in the centre. These places were all between Ituhen 
and Dongola, and the text describes a rich and 
populous region, with quantities of grain and other 
ciijps. This contrasts curiously with the slate of 
the land at the pi'eseiit day, I>r. Bieastcd's article 
JM must inteiesting. He shows that the king's name 
should be read Senwoshet, from which the (irecks 
coined Sh>0«TKis, jittributiug his deeds to many 
later Pharaohs and ri-r vei^A. 

South of this, at Iten Hnr, five miles from 
Halfii, there is another temple, crcctiKl, it is believed, 
' Haifa waMthe lieadquartt-rH of tlie fioiitier force from 1885 to 16U8, but n 






:o gai-nxoD IS necenar)*. 
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{Profeuor Brtatled.) 
'[IE GAMl'Ain;J OF USERTKSKN I., THE CONQUEROR OF THE SUDAN, c. 2750 B.C. 
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by Thotiimes III. {c. 1550 lu.) the blocks of wliich lx>re 
inscriptions, many of which, I fear, liiive disappeared. This 
temple is best seen on the land journey to Abusir, not fai" from 

the ferry. 

The Second Cataract is a magnificent sight. It can be 
reached by boat or by land. The land journey is the most 
interesting. On reaching the summit of Abusir a most impressive 
view of the scene of desolation extending southwards for many 
miles is unexpectedly displayed before us. On a clear day the 
mountains of Dongola can be seen. The waste of rocky rapids 
extends for several miles. At High Nile it must l>e a glorious 
sight, and one cannot lielp r^retting that Sir William Willcocka 
had not placed his Great Dam here, instead of at Philae. But 
he must not be blamed, for when he came here to survey the 
s 111. site, he needed an escort of ]50 men, armed to the teeth, to 

convoy him to Sbmna, where he wished to see the records of the 



f ffii'"^g1 Nile's height of 

4,.500 years ago. 

MEN KHBrER RA. ' •' ^ 

At that time, 
there was no hope of the Sudan being 
conquered, so Willeocks had to make 
his Eeservoir lower down the river. 
One day there will be a Dam made 
liere also, where nature has done half 
the work already. If 50 feet of water 
were held up at this point, it would 
feed the crops all the way back to Abu 
Hamed, or beyond, and give the Sudan 
perennial irrigation as well aa I^ypt. 
The vertical cliff at Abusir bears 
hundreds of travellers' names, among 
which are the signatures of Champol- 
lion, Bosellini, Lepsius, and many 
other great men. 

The railway along the Nile, from 
Haifa to Kerma, is of a rough 
descrijition. It was originally laid in 
a hurry for the Dongola Expedition 
in 1896, the previous line having been 
destroyed by the Dervishes. It has 
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SECOXD CATARACT, SARIiAS, ETC. 



(iWy Amifi-'l, Miiliriiiler Bri/ and olhfrt.) 
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bad curves and gradients and is liable to WHsb-oiits and may have to Ije abaii<loiied. Loril 
Cromer tella us. He promises instead a line from Abu Hauied to Dongola, Imt tliat 
will not serve this district. It certainly would seem tlie duty of tlie authorities to provide 
communication with this once thriving and populous part of the Nile. Here an* the 
stations and distances. Although the railway may be removed the distances may be useful. 



I-LOOKIBO 


OITH. La,lfAm)„ratfHaclM3. 


33 miles. 


On the river. 


64 „ 


In tlie desert; wells. 


86 „ 


On the river. 


105 „ 


On the river — rail strikes desert 


137 „ 


In desert. 


164 , 


Railway re.joins river. 


203 „ 


On the river. 



IOTK SL'DAHKSE DRILLINO AT S 

Wadi Haifa to Sarras 

Ambigol 

A kasha 

Kosha 

Kuror 

Dalgo 

Kerma 

Kerma to Dongola 30 miles. Transiwrt by donkey or camel, or by river when 

the Nile is high. 

We will now piflceed along tlie Nile towaids IJongola from the Second Cataract, 

describing what may be of interest by the way. Three miles south of Abusiv (Count 

Gleichen tells us in his excellent Amjlo-Egi/2>tian Sinlnn) there are the remains of an 

ancient fortress and small temple at Matnka, built byUsertescn Lot the Xllth Dynasty. 

On a lai'ge island opposite are the remains of a Kimilar fort, and on another small 

island to tlie south are the ruins of a (Christian Church called Darbe, from whicli a 

magnificent view is obtained. 

At Sarras, 33 miles from Haifa, there is a modern fort and barracks. This was 
the frontier fortress before the last campaign. The view of the Nile, looking south, 
is very beautiful. I am indebted to Lady Amheist of Hackney for tlie accompany ini; 
illustratiims taken in 1896. 
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Thk Temi'LEs ok Semxa and Kdmma. 
Forty-three mik'S soiitli of HalTa, where the Nile oari-ows, are the fortress temples 
of Semna and Kl'mma liuilt liy Usektesen III. (Xllth Dynasty) : rebuilt and extended 
by Thothmks III. (XVIIIth IJynasty). They are in fair preservation still, with a 



temple and fnrt on either side of the river. Semna on the west bank is 300 feet 
above the river, Kunima, opposite, being 400 feet above it. Sir William Willcocks, wlio 
visited this place to ins|>ect the ancient records of " High Nile," graven on the rocks, was 



SRVHA TEMPLE r>N' THE LEFT BANK. Mttamd. 

struck with the suitability of the locality for a reservoir. He conjectured that the Xllth 
Uynoety Kings must have made one here, which has now disappeared. The helglits 
of the flood as recorded are 2'j or '2& feet hij^her above those of present yeara, 
35 D 2 
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Ol'Ii SUDAX ; ITS I'TA'AM/DS AND I'MOGliE.^^. 

and Sir William Willcocks points out that if there were oiifiinally a reservoir here, this 
discrepancy would be accounted for. He considers that this Kilometer was made 
in connection with the ancient great irrigation works jit Luke Moeris. In 4,000 yeai-s 
all traces of any ancient Uam would have disappeiired, hut a careful search may still 
discover some remains of the embaiikmenta The records on the rocks are a numbei- 



of short inscriptions giving the Nile's height at flood for many years, and are most 
interesting proof of the engineering talents of the great kings of the Xllth Dynasty, 
whose example after 4,500 years we are at length striving to emulate. 

We have seen that at Buhen near }Ialfa, Usertesen T. of the Xlltii Dynasty was 
styled the Conqueror of the Sudan. In the great respect paid to his memory in the 
carving on the walls of the temple at Senina, the same idea is evident. Usei'tesen is. 



F SEMNA— THOTHMES 111. DOING HOMAtiE TO ISEIITESEN 1. AS THB FIRST 
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GOLD aiGXET MING OF USBilTKSEN I. 

represented in heaven in hia sacred boat Thothmes of the XVIIIth Dynasty, from liia 
earthly kmgdoni, reveres him. There is no doubt but the object of these Xllth 
Dynasty Kings was to seize the gold-mines of the Sudan. Captain Aniery tells me that 
a rich gold mine has been opened almost clue west of Semna, between the military 
railway and the Red Sea. They are undoubtedly the ancient workings, and are far 
from being exhausted. 

Some years ago when journeying by the Nile in Ife'pt along with my fiiend, 
l^rofesaor Sayee, I acquired the gold signet ring of UsKRTESES I., of which an 
engraving is appended. It is lielieved to be of Hudaneae melal, and is a wonderful 
relic of one of the greatest and wisest rulers who ever sat upon the throne of 
t^ypt. It is the oldest royal ring known and weighs 678 grains of pure gold. 



n'EIOHT OF THB BOTAl. WEIGHT OF THE ROTAL 

JEWELLER OF l-SERTK8E.\- T. JEWELLER OF fSEBTESEN I, 



1 recently found the name of the goldsmith who possibly made the ring, on a 
weight in the Museum of Vienna. [ append illustrations of this curious object. 
It will be seen that the cartouche of Usertesen is on one side, and the inscription "the 
royal jeweller HoK ■ MurA," on the other. >fy attention was drawn to this weight by 
Dr. Flinders Petrie. It is of alabaster, weighing 853 grains, l.e. troy of the gold- 
standard of 213 gmins. No doubt it was from the jeweller's tomb. There was a 
set of eight weights, but they have disappeared. Possibly this notice may induce owners 
and keepers of collections to be on the took out for them. 

The Twin Fortreshes of Semsa ami Kumma. 
C'AlLLAUn, Ho.SKixs, and LeI'SIUS all unite in pi a i sing the selection of the site of 
those twin fortresses. Doubtless, there was once a lurge and [wpulous town also here, 
as the traces of the fortificiitions ai* of vast e>teut. The village of Semna, on tJie 
west bank of the Nile, is now a miserable place. 
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THE GOKGK OF THB NILE BKHVEEN SEMKA AND KUMIIA. Caiila« 

PLAN OF THE TEMPLKS ASD FORTS OS BOTK SIDES, 




The position is adBiirable for defence or for control of the Nile. The rocky islets seem 
made by nature for a Dam, and it is not to be wondered at that the mukers of Lake Moeris, 
the Great Kings of the Xllth Dynasty, turned their attention to its exploitation. 



When Caillaud's Expe<lition was made into these regions Alehemct Alj was earryir 
war in the south to avenge his son's mnrdor, and Caillaiid in some way was permitted 
accompany the troops. The qnaiiit engravings give an admirable idea of the place and of 
the state of affairs in 1820, anil no later reprcsontjitlon has ever been made. 
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AXCIENT XflE UEOISTEiiS AT SEMXA AXl) KUMMA. 



The Anc'iest I'Ecoitiif' 




OK HiGir Nile KsfiiiAVED ox the Hocks at Semna 

AND KUMMA {Lqmiix). 

It is interesting tti jiosseHs tlie poitmit ol one 
of tlm pioiieers of Egyptian irrigation — whose 
reeonis ure atill founil on the liviiifj rock where 
liis ofticerH cffi'vecl tlieiu 4,400 yeara ago. This 
Kplemlid jjortruit is in tlie Hermitage Museum 
uf St. Petersburg, and is a likeness of a great 
ami wiHe King ami at the same time one wlio was 
an enligliteneil ami beneficent niler. He hail two 
titles, the sei^ond being fcmml in these inscriptions. 
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Is.-^i'riiiTiox ax THE liouKs AT Skmsa. 




In the year nine, tlie level of the Nile of the 8th year (ami) during the 9tli 
year under the Majesty of the King of Upper aud Lower Egypt, Es Maat iia 
Living !(n Ever. With the troop of soldiers belonging to the attendant of the 
prince's (table). ^he/,'-khn deeeaseti, his good name was Aa Shepsrs deceased 
possessor of the order of merit born of Afai^. (His motlier's name.) 

Dr. Herbert Walker, who kindly translates tins for lis, says this was evidently 
ft military expedition as well as one to recoid the readings of tlie Nilometer. The other 
ret-nrds are quite short in compnrismi with this one. 

SnoiiT Isscmi'Tiox kI!0.m the 1£ocks on the Kl'mma s[bE. 



o nn - 



): 



Ti-mislutwn. — Lord of the Nile of Ihe 41st year under tlie Majesty of the King 
of the North and South Maat EN" ha, li\'iiig for ever and ever. 

The oval si;;n with a line through it at the upi)er right comer is the mark for the 
actual height of the flood. 
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A few more woi'ds about these interesting twin-temples. Their architecture is in 
simple but massive style, yet elegant. There have been exteusive buildings near, 
apparently strongly tortifietl, and with extensive 
barracks. The temple on the east bank has its 
polygonal columns standing. Tlie temple on the west 
bank is more massive, but more ruinous. In the 
inscriptions the credit of the earliest conquest of 
this region is always given to Usertesen I., and 
Thothmes III. pays Iioniage to him and to 
UsERTESEN III. in the leniples, restored or built 
1,000 years later, in the XVIIItii Dynasty. ' 

In the remarkable relief which we here engrave, 
which still remains in the Temple of Senuia, 
Usertesen III., of the Xllth Dynasty, is represented 
giving divine benefits to Thothmes III. 

The magnificent stele, which is now in ISerlin, 
was found at Senina by Lepsius. This elaborately 
records the conquests of Ueenesen Ilf. in these 
j-egions. No doubt other historical inscriptions still 
remain litre, awaiting discoverj-. Lepsius did not 
excavate, he merely copied the inscriptions above 
ground and carried off anything portable, to 
enrich the Museum of his patron, the king of 
Prussia. 

I^psius describes remarkable hot sulphur 
springs at Okme, on the west bank. These may be- 
come valuable health-giving waters when the country 
is developed, as tliey seem to possess wonderful 
restomtive qualities. The natives have great fditli 
in theif eHicney, and Lepsius describes how they 
were made use of. There was a tflwer erected over 
the fountain, with walls nine feet thick, evidently later. 

once an important theniial bath. The native^*, however, made use of the sulphurous 
waters by being immersed in holfs dug in the ground and covered with rushes to keep 
off tiie steam. There were sixteen hot springs wiihin a small space. 
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THE TEMPLE OF AM ABA. 



The Temi-le of Amaka. 



At Amaha, near the village of Llmt iiaiiie, are iiiipnrtaiit ruins of a temple of 
Ethioj) lull origin witli sculptured coUnnns. Hero, to quote from Ijepsiua, we first meet 
with tile curious Etlilopic hieroglyphic texts, as yet iintvanslatetl. They are bafied 
on Egyptian signs, but express a lost langui^e which cannot be read till some bilingual 
texts are found. I'emains of an earlier temple on the site here may perhaps exist 
under this present atructuiii. Such a commanding position would have been utilised by 
the XnUi and XVKIth Dynasty builders, and researches by seientific excavators may 
find reconls of earlier Bettlemenls on t 

the same spot. The date of the existing 
temple of Amaru is proljably as late, 
or later, than 500 B.C., for we here 
see the stout Queens in e^vidence, wlio 
are not found of an earlier date and 
whom we shall see frequently at Naga 
and other cities of the Sud«n, in the 
region known to the classic writers as 
the kingdom of Meroe. Very possibly 
excavations lieie would show that the 
existing temple was merely a recon- 
struction of a much older edifice. The 
present building is very simple in plan. 
A wide doorway (19 feet) flanked by 
two columns each 3 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, of which rra»ments i-emain. 
Inside, eight columns, richly sculp- 
tured, 3 feet 8 inches in diameter, 
symmetrically placed in an apartment 
53 by 30 feet. Hoskins and Lepsius 
praise the sculpture and the command- 
ing situation of the tem|.le. templb at ahar.v. "«';«. 

The twin temples of Semna and Kumma are such n short way from Wadi Holfa 
and the Second Cataract, that it would not strain the powers of the authorities to any 
great degree to facilitate their being visited with comparative ease and safety. At tlie 
present time, it is almost impossible for a tourist to reach them, while in the last 
century the visit to Semna was quite an easy excursion. It is not too much to s^y 
that the records of the Nile levels on the cliHs at the mai^ins of the goi^'e at Sennia, 
are the most interesting thing of the kind in the world, being quite unique, and their 
survival to our time, is httle short of man-ellous. 
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In HosKins' account of this place he descrilies the natives as clean ami 
industrious and the region fertile. Hoskins was told of the remains of many ancient 
cities and temples in the neighboiirliood which he had not time to visit. 

At Sai IsLAxn, 130 miles from 
Haifa, there are remains of a town 
and a Christitui Chnrch and exten- 
sive cemeteries. There is also 
a temijle with inscriptionH of 
Thothmes III. and AjiEsnoTEP I. 
(XVIIIth Dynasty). The columns 
of the church are granite nionolitliH ; 
each has Greek crosses on the 
capital. At Jeliel Dusli is a tine 
tomb with carvings of the time of 
TlIOTIIMK-S III. 

The wliole neiglibonrhood seems 
to ahonml in ruins of a past 
civilisation, and a carefnl areha-- 
ological survey should be made 
of ii. 

This temple at Thebes will 
give an idea of the style of the 

cohimns of the temple at Amara temple at mbdiset iiiBir, the 
when in a more perfect state. ru S'iiyi^'.i,<„-7o.' •<■ 
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CHAPTER V. 



SOLIU AND ITS TEMPLES. SELH.VGA. SESKBI. 
THE (.'OLOSSI OF THE XIIITH DYNASTY. 



COLOSSAL LIOS FROM JEBBL BARKAL (fORMERLT AT SOLIB) IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Thf rartoucli'-n of Amenhotep inrc altered to ihone of Ta/tartjfi. 



SEDINGA, SOLIB, THE HISTOItlcAL .SCAIIAIIS OF AMENHOTEP HI., 

TOMilOS IK1.AXD, AliCO ISLAXP, TIIK THUEK COLOSSI, 

TEMPLE OF SETI AT SKWEill, HASNEK, TilE TllIttR CATARACT, NEW AND OI.ii IlONGOL.^. 
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(,'0.\ll'ARIS0>J OF THE AltCEUTECTI.'ltAL KE-\TUKES OF AllEXllOTEl' S ItUlLUlNdS IN" 
KfiYPT AND THE SUIUX. 
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"THE HANDSOMEST TKMIT.E IX THE SCDAN." 
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The Temple of Queem Tyi at Sedisga. 
At Sedixga, six miles from Sai island, there are reiiiaiiis of a fine temple built b}- 
Amenuotep III. on the east Imnk. This temple was dedicated to his Quees Tyi, niul 
their cartouches are found side by side, as at Thebes. 
Caillaiid and Hoskins portray the niins, which are 
in fine style, but neither of these travellers took 
time to excavate or to endeavour to find the plan 
of the temple which has evidently been violently 
destroyed. It was undoubtedly a beautiful structure 
and deserves careful e.xploiatiou. 

Seven miles beyond we come to the ruins of 
perhaps the finest temple bnilt in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. These are the ruins of Solib, also built 
by Amenhotep, and certainly are the " handaomesc in 
the Sudan." (This ia the epithet used by Hoskins.) 
Here Ameshotep III. glorifies himself as a 
deity as lie did his beloved Tyi at Sedinga. Tlie 
architect must have been the same gcuius who 
worked for this monarch at Thebes. The columns 
are identical in design, but in better preservation, 
and are very elegant. It evidently had avenues of 
colossal car\ed lions and rams in the same style as 
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AMENHOTEl'S TEMPLE AT SOLIB. 

tlioge of K»rnak. Many of tliese colnasal animals were carried off by Talianga to 
decorate his own temple at Jebel Barkal atioiit; 800 years later. 

The temple of Solib stands in a aplendid situation, " It is very imposing as it rises 
up proudly at the extremity of tlie deHcrt, the only Iteacon of civilisation in a sea of 
Imrrennesa; it is pictnremriue as it is extijiordinary, and a little way off, has the beanty 
of an exquisite Grecian temple. Hut on nearer approach, we see that it is of the 
finest, true li^ptian architecture, and the plan is chastely simple. 

"The first pylon was 600 feet from the Xile but is entirely ruined, ami tlie material 
nearly all carried away. A flight of steps led up to a court, lieloi-e the second pylon : 
this court is 70 feet long and 4J feet wide. Six massive ciilumns of 10 feel diameter 
stood in the court, but they liave been cairied off, only tlicir bases remain." This was 
in the time of Hoskins ; I fear more destruction may have gone on since his time. He 
remarks that the second pylons are not solid, as usual in ^^yptiall temples, but consist 

of small ai»artineiits, and as they 

have no iloors he thinks this was 

done to economise stone. These 

pylons are panelled, he thinks, 

for the same purpose, hut it adds 

to the efl'ect. 

" Each wing is 78 feet « ide, 

the doorway being 11, makes 

the total 167 feet; the depth of 

the pylons 24 feet. The view 

into the great court behind is 

niJ^jnitieent. It is 90 feet by 

11:J, and had 28 columns, of 

, . , _ i. !■ rp. COLOSSAL PORTRAIT OF 

PORTRAIT or QUREN TTi. w'"ch 7 BXB standmg. They ambnhotep hi. 

Piim ihi (tai™ Mwvm. are all of the hud-shaped-eapital «"'i^ M«,^u.,i. 

type, 10 feet 4 inches in circumference, and of exquisite elegance of proportions. On 
several of the columns are the cartouche and titles of Amexiiotep III. and those of 
Amen lia. Only one retains pai-t of its architrave, and it is one of the most i>ei-fect 
:ind Ijeantiful," 

The next court is more destroyed, but the plan can still be traced. It is also 78 
feet long, and had 32 columns, the circumference of each 17 feet, but not one of them is 
standing. The next chamber contains the remains of 12 columns, only one, a beautiful 
one with a graceful palm capital, lemains upright. The drums of these columns wei* 
ornamented with sculptured figures of prisoners in relief. Turreted ovals contained the 
names of the countries comjnered. The figures were intended for portraits of the 
different races subdued ; some with fine features, and others of Negro type ; the hair of 
the one represented long, hanging down the shoulders, the other with thick lips, wide 
nostrils, high cheek bones and woolly hair. The temple extended beyond this room, C140 
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feet ill all. Kiagineiits of coliiniiiH wliieli wei-e ttiree feei in diaiiietei' lie about, where 
other biiihling^ existed. It is possible tbat tbe foundation, if excavated, would give 
tbe plan of theso buildings also. Miicli sculptured work adorned the temple, of ivhicli 
traces reuiain e^ety where. All the inscriptions are in true Egyptian hiert^lyphs. 

The .^enery of the neighbour hood is, according to Hoskins, still grand, even 
nuignificent. On one side the trackless yellow desert, bounded only by the horizon; on 
the other a lu.\urious and heniitilul vegetation nourishes, with the silvery Nile beyond. 
The lemains of the ancient city extend for a considerable distance to soutli and north. 
On the bank of tlie livev, 240 yards further north than tbe temple, are the remains of 



a HUiaU pier, while 2llO yaiils to the north of this pier there is a prajection of stones 
thi*own into the liver, apparently to form a port. 

in the British Museunt ai'e the pair of mi^niticcnt lions in black granite, which 
Lonl I'rudboe bixiiit,dit from Xajwita, early in the past century: these, Lepsius informs 
UK, were orifjinally rilled from Solib by Taliarqa.' The splendid colossal Eam 
which Lepsius carried oil' from Napata, was originally erected by Amenhotep III. at 
Solib, Thei'c are buried under the sands doubtle-ss many more of these colossal 

' It is strange that these ni-e tlie only known colosnal lioim of early Egyptian work. They poosibly 
formed .in alliiHioii to tlie lion-hunting feats of the king's youtli, before lie married the great Syrian 
Princess TyL These lion-hunts most likely took place in tlie wild region where he afterwards built 
these Tttniiiles of Sedinga and Solib. There were no potuibilities of hunting lions in a densely 
poiiulnted hind such ah Egypt was then. But in the Sudan there were many lions and still these 
animals ab<>iin<l in many districts. 

4H 
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i'ani», aa this king was verj- partial to avenues of tlie same figures. Xot one of all the 
Imndreds in tlie avenue at Kariiak is iKiifect, wltile the one troiii Solib, now in 
Berlin, is as fresh as the day it was carved. 

Foi-tnnately, fair portraits exist ol* Anieiihotep and Ids Queen, of which engravinjrs 
are given. This notable royal pair seem to have been remarkable for their good 
looks. They were certainly the model couple of ancient Egyptian History. Their 
" marriage " scarabs are unique, and Anienhotep seems to have been as proud of his 
union witli the gieat Syrian princess, as he was when he was engaged in hunting 
lions to her honour. 

I have given much space to illustrate and describe this niagiiiBceiit temple, which 

has hitherto been passed over by arclucologists. It is peculiarly interesting to us 

because it serves to show what the same king's temple at Thebes must have been 

like. The Theban temple has utterly perished, only the twin 

colossi which stood at its gates remain. At Solib we find. 

1,000 miles along the winding Nile, a temple which may be a 

duplicate of the lost great Tbebiui temple of Ameshotkp III. 

This temple of Solib was probably the finest he ever 

built It is recorded that Anienhotep and Tyi both went 

to Nubia specially to attend its inauguml ceremonies. 

His temple at Thebes and this one were probably 

similar in design, with a couple of colossi before the gates 

of each. At Thebes the temple haa disappeared, but the 

MEN- '''*^'^^' remain ; hero the temple remains, but there is no 

HOTBP. sign of the colossi. There being two colossi on the Island 

' ..,'.'.,'i'.-.i-i .ruii t,iri.,<ii«t.,.i. of Ai^o, comparatively near at hand, of an earlier Egyptian 

King than Anienhotep, would make us suspect that there were colossi before the temple 

of Solib. Excavations miglit prove if there ever were any, their foundations may still 

exist. (A friend suggests that Anienhotep had commenced to remove Sebekhotep's 

colossi to adorn his own temple, but I hesitate to admit tliis view.) 

It is the duty of the Egj'ptian Govenunent to facilitate approach to this wonderfid 
outpost of a lost civilisation, which has probably never Ijeen seen by any living 
Egyptologist. 

AHESHOTti III «.is one of the greatest monarchs who ever ruled Egypt — his dale 
was ]414— HT9 nc At Lu\oi, Karnak, and Thebes no complete design of his has come 
down to oui tnnes wo possess only fmgments of his graceful architecture, beside which 
that uf later buddeis is coarse and vulgar in contrast. Here one entire work of his yet 
remains sulhcient being left to find its original plan. No doubt more of Amenhotep's 
and Tyi's large histuiical scarabs, so scarce, might be discovered here with projier 
search, foi they were possibly made to connneniorate events that happened in this 
region. 
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AMEXtiOTEp's Official Scaraus. 
Thean gi'i-at scara'oa are curious, being only issued by Auieiiiiolep. They are very 
scai-ce and seem to have been distributed to eacli province as a soit of ofhcial 
announcement of his marriage with a great lady whom he considered to be as exalted 
as himself. Two of these scjiralis, from the autlior'a collection, are engraved (full size) 
in ortler lo induce a search for otiiers similar to them in this locality. 



TitASSIATION OV THE " MAKSIAGt: SCARAB " OF AmENIIOTEP III. AND QUEES Tvi. 



Ziivs the Ifartis, the strong bull, respUndetit in Truth, thf double ruler, estabttihin^ 

^\ (1^1- = ^'h z. -^ n S)c^ 

/iru's, pac'fyins; the two lands. The golden Horus, ^reat of valour, smiting the Asiatics, 



m f] 



living. The name of her father Ywyo, the name of 

her mother Thuya. She is the wife of Ike mighty king. 

Kary, the A'orlhern iiiu in Mesopotamia. 



^^:-i:i-uiTfri^ °?=-ra. 
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Thb "Liox Hunt" Scarabs of Amkxhotep III. Axn Queex Tyi. 
There are other official scarabs of this sovereign, made on a similar scale to the 
marriage one. The most interesting of these is one reconling the king's hunting of 
lions, which may have occurred in these regions. One of the Lion Hunt scarabs from 
the author's collection is here reproduced — full size. 



TitASSLATION l)K THE " LlOX HUNT " StAKAIl OF AmENHOTEP III. 

.,ine,.f ^ ^^ S 1^ P -M PS 

Liv€s the Horus, the strong hull, resplendent in Tnith, double ruler, establishing 

?l PI.!-- =: 3.^ ~ - n'^\^ 

laws, p<uifying the tivo lands. The golden Horus, great of valour, smiting the Asiatics. 

the great one Tyi. The number of Iwns taken by his Majesty in his hunting himself, 
beginning from year i unto year lo. Lions fierce 102. 
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Having devoted many yiages to the wondere of Solib, we must now resume our 
journey. Still travelling south, a number of the remains of ancient forta occur. One 
of these near Se.se, on the left bank of tlie Nile, is a fiue example. The view 
from it is magnificent, and the many forts both far and near tell of a fomier numerous 
and warlike popnlution, which has now almost disappearfd. 

A few miles south of this is Sesebi opposite the UKHlern town of Dalgo. Here 
are the scanty ruins of a (juce Iwautiful temple bearing the cartouches of Sjcn I., 
XlXtb Dynasty, the most southeni point where bis nnnie has been found, whicli 
pro\es that the story of his Sudan expeditious on his Egyptian monuments is true. 
Some doubts have been thrown on his having been in Ethiopia, but he called himself 
king of these regions. Hi.s son, Hamese-S II., seems to have completed his southeni 
labours by tlie erection of th^ gi-eat temple of Abu Simbel, although Lepsius says he 
built at Jebel Barkal, which is doubtful. 

The style of this temple differs from the other temples of the same king. 
Caillaud's illustration, given above, shows the 
state of the ruins in 1820; since then I 
am told that one of the columns has fallen. 
Everything built by Seti was beautiful and 
nothiug as good as his architecture was done 
after his death. His date was i;i27-1275 n.C. 
His mummy is in the Cairo Museum, liis coHin 
is in London (at Sir John Soane's Museum) aud 
his tomb is at Thel)es. His mummy is the only 
one that is really pleasant to look at— the 




intellectual head s 



I a peaceful sleep. Seti 



{Temple of AI-!,dot.) 
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needed mucli capital for Itis many temples, and no doubt he, like all tlie other Egyptian 
kings, came to the Sudan for its gold treasures. Plana of his gold mines have l>een 
i'ound, some of them seetn to have been in the Sudan. If bo, it is pi-obable they are 
among those that are now being reworked. 

Ill the neighbourhood of the temple are situated the ruins of a city on an artificial 

platform, the regular circumvallation of which is well preserved, and from which tliere 

is an extensive view of the forts and mounds of lost towns around. This district is 

enclosed by an encircling bend of the river, and travellers would be led across a desert 

road on the west side to avoid it. Hoskins, in 

this way, never saw these interesting ruhis, ami 

this hint is given for future travellers' use. 

Still going soutli, we reach Hassek, at the 

Third Cataract, passing by more forts and remains 

of once flourishing cities and lai^e fields of ruins 

whose names are lost. Some of these forts are 

picturesquely situated among broken rocks and 

islands ; the place is marked Said Fanti on the 

maps. ISeautiful groves of palm trees here aflbrd 

THE uuHHr OP sum I. pleasant shade from tlie day's heat, and add to 

(«.n,.v«K«.,i. ji^g almost romantic scenery. There are high 

mountains h^^re, one esijecially noUible, Jcbel Ali IJorsi, called from an Arab hero. 

The Thihd Catauact, when the Xile is low, impedes navigation for many mites. 
The river is full of islands, many of which are capable of being well cultivated. 

Opposite Hannek is Tombos Island with extensive ancient granite quarries. In 
one of these tliere still lies a colossal statue of a king of the Xlllth Dynasty, 
c. 2500 B.C., which seems never to Iiave been finished. 
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Tliis retiiinils one of the iiufiniaheil olieltsk lying in the quarry at Assnan. The 
stone here is j-eil granite, and there is no duiibt thiit the two colossi on Ai^o island, 
nonie twenty miles fnrther soutli, were worked in thia quarry also. These three statues 
are of the Xlllth Dynasty, 700 year^ earlier than the time of Seti, whose temple is 
described above. 

Xear Koya, on the west hank, are fields of rnins, denoting ancient cities as 
yet nnexplored whose names are lost. (In the cast bank, near the Cataract, we 
find at Kenna the end ot the old railway from Haifa, which in now threatened with 
removal. North of Kenna there are the remains of enormona ancient granite bridges, 
which evidently Ijelonged to n great city, on the east siile of tlie river. The niins are 
spread over the plain, and its immense ancient cemetery adjoins them. Two lar^e 
masses of mined brickwork are conspicuiiu?, one of which is calle*,! Kennan, the other 
Defflfa. Each has an 
ante -tern pie attachetl, 
yet they are not pyra- 
mids but very ancient 
E^^yptian strongholds. 
These are built of 
ancient Nile (iinburnt) 
bricks. They resemble 
the ancient f^yptian 
forts near Kl Kah in 
Egypt. 

Many fragments 
of statues are lying 
about and hieit^lyph 
inscHptions in the 

l)e.st l45yptiaD style, touso liou fbom the sudan, frbsbntbd to the zoolooical oardkns, 
Lcpsins thouglit these dublin, bt sib b. slatin. 

proved thia lo have been the oldest important P^yptian settlement on Ethiopian 
ground, and the granite bridges to have belonged to it. 

There are many inscriptions on the rocks near the river, some bear the cartonches 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and an inscription of eighteen lines bears the date of the second 
year ot Thothmes I. (c. 1540 ».c.), and on another tablet adjoining the cartouche of 
Amexhotei' III. (c, 14t4 ».c.). 

The country near Hannek was very pleasing in Hoskins's time, flat and fertile. The 
luxurionsncss of the vegetation on the islands, the acacias, the pictnresipie groups of 
palm trees, the masses of rock impeding the current, and varying the tint of the river by 
the white snipes they create, and in the distance the yellow sands, formed altogether a 
soft and lovely landscape. The beauty of the First Cataract has been improved ott' the 
face of the earth. The Second Cataract remains till some future Willcocks dnms its 
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grandeur. But here, in a locality belonging to our nation, is scenery more beautiful 
than either First or Second Cataracts, were we only enabled to visit it. "Were some 
facilities aftorded it would have its thousands of visitors annually. The lund has been 
closed to travellers for several generations ; now that it is at pence, and in our hands, it 
offers temptations for the artist as well as the antiipiarian, which it is hoped njay lie 
soon made available. 

The soil in this region is the best and most fertile in the whole Sudan. 
Hoskiiis speaks of great quantities of indigo plantations herealiouts in his time 
and ,^00 water-wheels employetl in its cultivation on the great Isle of Argo. which we 
are now approaching. It has l>een swept with war and Dervish oppression since 
then, but now that is gone for ever, the fertile land will be all tlie richer tor 
the rest, and the population will return. The rapid natural increase of the sturdy 
people in times of peace, and with none to ensla\'e them, or make them afraid, 



: aouTU col.OSHL'B prom i 



will soon provide the population the land had in ancient times, which it is qnite 
tit to support. Of course this will be helped by improved irrigation. 

Hoskins describes the Isle of Argo as very fertile, co\ered with palms, sycamores, 
and pastures, with much cattle and horses, hut only partially cultivated. It is about 
2-' miles long and 5 bi-oad, and abounds with hares, pigeons, (juail and partridges. 
There are many ancient ruins, which have never been properly explored. The most 
important remains are the two colossal statues of Sebekhotep III. of the Xlllth Dynasty 
{i: 2400 H.C.). They lie prostrate, and at some distance from one another, as if they 
had been ready to remove elsewhere. 

Both statues are of excellent workmanship, and about 2.") feet high. They are of 
gi'anite, atid were brought from the (piarry in the island of Tombos, 20 miles or 
more to the north. They evidently stood before some neighbouring temple ruins. 
There is also a small seated statue of the same khig, and inscriptions of his 
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date ; also figures of babooiia of a much later period. The island at this early 
date must have had crowds of inhabitants, and the verj' moving and erection of 
these great figures must have been done both by numbers and with skilled lal>our. 
Slunnments of the same Egyptian king liave been found at Taiiis in the Delta, 
1,000 miles distant, showing the extent of his rule. This island and the iieiyhboin-ing 
ie;:ion teems with antiquities, which have never Ijeen pi-ojierly investigated. 

I>OK(iOLA, known by the natives as EI Orde (the camp), is marked New ]Jongola on 
the map,' to distinguish it from Old Dongola, about 90 miles further south along the liver 
on the right bank, which is now a nmss of ruins. New Dongola is still an important 
town, on the left bank, and high aliove the inundation. It has Government oF[ice!<, 
a. good ba^iaar, and several thousand inhabitants. It was founded in 18'22, tlie 
Mamelukes having destroyed Old Kongola in 1820. This was the great centre of tiie 
slave trade, and as late as sixty years ago caravans of wretched ci-eatures brought across 



desert from Kordofan, Sennar, and Abyssinia met here for distribnticiu of their human 
goods among dealers, who forwarded them on to Cairo. Hoskiiis describes the cruel 
treatment to which he saw them exposed, and this went on till Gordon's time, and U> 
our own days. Now it is a thing of the past, we may fervently hope, as our conquest 
of tlie Sudan makes slave dealing and slave trading illegal under the British Hag. 

Khandak is the first modern place we have depicted, as the antiquities ha\e 
demanded all our space. This is a thriving place, the iieadcjuarters of the Mamuria. 
It is built on an elevation overlooking the river, and is 8^ houi-s' steaming from 
Uongola. There is nmch wood in tlie district and 440 sakias (native water-wheels), 
each supporting fonr families. The large fort in the middle of the town commands 
the river. It is now in ruins, but is still an important feature commanding, as it 

' New Diinguk was tlie milibiry ba»e i>f the uiisucoeMHfiil tSritisli ex|ieditioii to relieve Goixloii in 
1HH4. Tlie Uit of the gnrriMon was vitlKlrawii in 1SS6, and thu plaw nbaudoiied to the l>ervi»hea. 
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does, the desert passage to Merawi as well as the fiver. It has a eruall bazaar. 
Colonel Pentoii Ixiiight some scarabs at this bazaar, which lie gave me; they are 
genuine, but late in date, about 500 b.c. 

A populous district lies between New and Old Dongola, but it has not been 
explored for auti(]uities. Old ])i)ngoIa has a picturesque situation, with ila fortifications, 
oil a rock 500 feet high, but now shelterH only a few miserable inhabitants. It was 
formerly the capital of the gi«iit Christian Empire of Ethiopia, and judging from its 
ruins must have been a gruat and prosperous place 600 years a/^n. Upon a mouutaiu 
near the ruins stands a mosque, from which there is a delightful prospect all around. 
An Arabic inscription at this mosque tells how the Cliristians were wiped out by the 
Moslem conquei'ors. This marble recoi-d states that the building was opened " on 

the 20th IJabi el 
Aiieh in the year 
717 (1st June, 1317), 
after the victory of 
Safeddin AbdaUali 
el Xisr over the 
Infidels." The ruins 
of Christian churches 
exist all over tbt- 
Sudjin, but not one 
was in existence in 
tlie whole country 
when we conquered 
the land, showing 
how " the infidels " 
liad been extermi- 
nated hy the Moslem 
eoiiqueroiu 

KHANDAK, DUHOOLA UUDIKIA. Milder Pkimt, , , 1 

A few words as 
to modern events in these remote places by the winding Nile's l)anks. These regions aw 
quiet now, quiet as the grave, in ancient limes stirring localities. Dut even in our own 
time, they have tieen the scenes of sharp combats in the cheeking of the Mahdist revolt. 
An attempt was made to establish a loyal native government at Dongola, in 1885, when 
the Egyptian expedition retired. The natives were against the Mnhdists, but fell to 
pieces on the advauee of the enemy. The Anglo -Egyptian troops were encamped along 
the river. There were 1,700 British, and 1,500 Egyptians. Sir F. Stephenson gave the 
iJervishes a decisive l>eating at Ginni.'i, in December, 1885, Aljdulhazid, their leader, 
was wounded, and the trouble ceased for a time. But in lf^8(j, the frontier was 
move<l to Haifa, and the Dervishes contented themselves with touring up the railway 
line, and raiding the villages of friendlies. The British soldiers were now withdrawn, 
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and Haifa was left to be clefeiicleil hy tiie Egyptian garrison alone. We luive seen how 
Lonl Grenfell tiimed tlieni to account at Toski in 1889. Sir H. Kitclieuer became 
Sinlar in 1802, aii<I at once set liiniKelf to the task of preparation " to sniasli the 
Mahdi " — the legacy left uh by Gordon. The native army, which owes its reconstruction 
to Sir Evelyn Wood's labours from 1883, had at Toski sbown itself reliable, and was 
now becoming a brave foi-ce, fit to expel the foe, wlien well led. 

In June, 1896, Kitchener surprised and alnio.st annihilated the Dervishes at Firket. 
Dongola was reoccupied in Septeml>er, 189ti, the enemy having bolted on the advance of 
our troops. Sir Archibald Hunter was maile governor of Uongola province, for a time, 
till the orders came for the advance on Kliartouni. 

From Old Dongola to Merawi, the coui-se of the Mile, describing a semicircle 
of about 100 miles, tnras to the north. Many ancient forts are passed, and at 
Jebel Deka, on the left bank, tlie maasive walls of a Christian fortress are seen on a 
projecting sandstone roi^k, with the i-emains of several large bnildings, among which is a 



RL'INS OF CHRISTIAN' HONASTERT NEAR HAOAL. Lrpliiu. 

small church (with three aisles), also in ruins. The whole nave rested on four culumns 
and two wall pillars. Many ruined churches of the same type are found in the Sudan. 

Not far ofl' at MagSl, on the opposite side of the Nile, there is a nnteh larger 
Christian church. Among the niins are monolith granite colunms, 13^ feet high, and 
half-way up a sort of divided capital of 18 inches by 2 feet in diameter. Tliis chureh had 
five aislea Further up the river we come to Bachit, where the rock wall of the desert 
descends to the Nile, and bears upon it a fortress with 18 semicircidar towers of defence. 
In the interior, under heaps of rubbish, was the niins of a Christian church, which 
seemed to have marked the centre of the fortress. The church was ahnost identical 
with the one at Deka described al>ove. That an enormous population of Christians 
must have filled the land before the Moslem conquest is proved by tliese Christian 
churches which abound everywhere. In earlier days the land was densely peopled too, 
as we have already found ; and in Moslem times, and down to Jtehemet Ali's seizing 
of the country, it was very populous. Since then it has been on the decline, till our 
own days, and ruins are found everywhere. I am indebted mainly to I-epsius for tlie 
foregoing description of this region, and the architectural details are his. 

59 
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Six or seven miles south of N'ew DoQgola, on the right bank, is a delicate little 
I^ptian temple, date unknown, in good preservation. I am indebted to Count 
Gleichen for this information, mentioned in liis Avglo-Effifptian Sudan. 

But I will give the description at greater length, from Count Gleicheu's earlier 
book on the Gordon Expedition, With tJie Camel Corps vp the Nile. 

"Not long after we had settled at Dongola, an important addition arrived in tlie 
shape of Colonel Colborne, who had been acting as con'espondent to the Daily Xetrx 
with the ri\-er column. He at once proceeded to make himself comfortable by living 
ill a house close to the Nile, und mooring hia dahabeah alongside. Being of an 
antiquarian turn of mind, he somehow discovered that there were 8ome remains 
of a temple four or five miles up stream, and resolved to dig it out. Accordingly, 
half a dozen of us accompanie<l him thither, on liis dahabeah and in whalers, 
drank his brandies and sodas — such a luxury — and pretended to be deeply interested 
in the proceedings. 

" To tell the truth, it was a curious place. The only outward signs of it at 
first were the broken tops of some pillars, all but buried in the sand. So we 
hired a lot of niggera, and set them to work with shovels. Very soon the Pinal's 
began to gi-ow, and the niggers found themselves on the roof of a tiny temple. 
Digging away all round this, disclosed some interesting hieroglyphics on the walls, and 
seven or eight feet down, we came on some lai^ figures in relief of gods and goddesses, 
together with the top of the entrance into the holy place. 

"As enough had been done for one day, we returned home, intending to come 
another time. It so happened that a strong wind blew for the next three days, 
and when we retnmed to the place nothing was visible but the broken pillar tops 
as before : all our labour was buried in the saud drift. As we had no guarantee 
that the wind wouldn't do it again, we didn't trj' again, and left the sands to their 
secret. 

" The only other things near the place were dozens of little green copper 
deities strewn about : it must have been a god-foundry in its day, for in some 
places there were hundreds of broken crucibles and pieces of potterj" and bronze 
rings, and things green with a%a. I also picked up a transparent green lizard 
with big eyes (alive), and what rather astonished me was that he threw off his 
tail, leaving it curling and wriggling In my hand. I tried to join him and his tail 
again, but some sand had got in between and it wouldn't stick, so I left him forlornly 
looking at it." 

The mysteiy of Count Gleicheu's lizard I cannot explain, but the temple 
was (and is) doubtless an Egyptian one of the very best period. Let us hope that 
the next patty of nnti{|uarians may he more successful, for no doubt it will «ait for 
their coming, entombed in the kindly sand, as it has waited for 3,500 years. 
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CHAPTER YI. 
THE TEMPLKS AND PYRAMIDS OF JEBEL P.AKKAL AND NAPATA. 



THE COLOSSAL RAH OF AMEMJOTKP lit. TAKBK TO BERLIN FROM HAFATA E 



THE STOBV OF TAHAKQA AXD THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, SAPATA. 

THE I'VBAMIDS OF ZUMA, KUREU, JEBEL 13AHKAL, NUHL AND TASGASSL 

CHRI8TJAN ItUIXS, TOIITRESSES, THE FOURTH CATAMAOT. 
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JEBEL BARKAL. 



PLAN'S OKTIIE TEMPLES. 
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scuLiTUREa IS THE great temple, jkbel b 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



The I'VUAMIDS axh Templks op Nai'ata. 

■\Ve now come to the locality of tlie ryromids of the Sudan. There are several 

fields of these ancient iiionuniente— the I'yi-aiiiids ot Ziiuia and Kurru on tlie west 

, bank and Tangassi on the etist bank, with those of Nuri 

and Jebel Baikal twenty miles further up the Nile. Tliere 

must be a liundred large pyramida and as many smaller 

with the vestiges of numerone other tombs of similar form. 

It is difiiciilt to account for this crowd of witnesses to an 

ancient civilisation and a dense [>opulatiun, for only their 

princes were deemed worthy of the liononr of a pyramid for 

their lant resting-place. The neighbourhood of Napata was 

always regarded as a sacred spot, long before Tahanja chose 

it as his own. Doubtless the Xllth Dynasty Kings, 

Usertesen and Amenemhat, had forts and temples liere. 

SRABAKA Ameuhotep and Tji of the XVIIItli Dynasty, were not 

From luai'm-t - Paui«B «/ II" likely to iicglect the neighbourhood of the " Holy Mountain." 

About 1,000 years ii.*:. a great awakening came upon 

Xapata. From some cause unknown tlie kings of the XXIInd Dynasty Iiad ([uarrelled 

with the prince-priest of Thebes, and he and many of his priests migrateil to 

Napata, there to found a new Tliebes, ami spread the 

■worship of Anion. This drew the attention of N'ubian piankhi-tahaimja. 

princes to Kgypt, and Piankhi, an Ethiopian, led an army 

into Kgypt and conquered it. I'ianklii wrote the story of 

his prowess on n great stone monument, which is in Cairo 

iliiseum. This was about 700 b.c. 

After that, Etliiopian princes ruled Egypt — -tiie XXVth 

Dynasty, about 690 U.c, Shabaka, Sliabataka, and Taharqa 

^anie to the tlirone successively. I found a scarab of 

Tirhaka' at Thebes, near a temple he had reatoretl, the 

smaller cue at Medinet Habu. It has the cartouche of 

Piankhi joined with tliat of Talmrqa, showing that he 

claimed descent from Piankhi. Tliere are many memorials 

left at Jebel Barkal of Tahnii|a and Piankhi. There 

.mght to be also remains of works hy all the kings named "^thebks? w.tmTZ.e'lTr'! 

above, and doubtless proper investigation would tind them. touchr. tahar<(a and 

Petrie discovered in Egypt, in a most uiipi'oiiiising-looking 
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place, the desert behind Abydos, all the lost toiiil)s of the early kings of Kgypt of tlie 
1st and Ilnd Dynasties. Another I'etrie, if he were to seai'ch liere, might find quite 
as much of unknown history, and till up many gaps, 

Taharqa left tiis mark all over Egypt, but came home here to die at hia nHti\-e 
place, and doubtless Piankhi left full records of his deeds iu liis native N^apata. 

The different angle of the southern pyramids from those of ^ypt is at once seen, 
and is difficult to account for. Many of the Nubian pyramids seem to have had an 
upper chamber, which never is found in the Egyptian. Whether these had subterranean 
chambers wc do not know, as no proper examination has been made ; in fact, everything 
connected with the Ethiopian monuments, temples and tombs is an iinsolveil problem. 
Nor lias any infoi'niation been jjiven as to whether the bodies interred wen; 
niiiminified or otherwise. 

The universal vulgar belief exists that ancient tombs 
and pyramids always contained treasure. Lepsins tells us 
that even the I'asliRs and Aludirs, and all the natives, 
constantly asked him how much gold lie had found in the 
search for antiquities. This wide-spread belief among all 
classes of natives and officials, accounts for the fact of 
every pyramid, especially the larger ones, being in « ruined 
state, and of some only foundations remain. The fact that 
treasures were found in some of those at Merol^ in the last 
century no doubt excited the cupidity of the natives, and it 
is to be feared will produce the ruin ot the pyramids, unless 
means are taken by the (rovernraent for their protection, 
TAHAKQA. Near the village ol' Zimia rises an old fortress with 

k™ !a.upao-t •• piuiinv V (*■ towers of defence, the outer walls of which were destroyed 

E«l.irt,."—S.p.r.K. 

about a century ago. 

At Zunia there . are three pyramids near tt^ether, and then further on, there are 
the ruins of thirty pyramids, and the quarries from which they were constructed aiv 
close at hand. Eight of these pyramids weix: about 20 feet high, and are the mo.st 
ruined. 

There are traditions here that the Nile ouce reacheil and fertilized this region, 
which is uow covered with drifting sand. Of course, the weaving down of the Cataracts, 
the natural dams, may aeconiit for this, but weirs could no doubt be easily constructed 
to give a supply of water for irrigation and restore tlie country to its old fertility. 

At Kiirru, on the right bank, several miles fiirther on, are the ruins of no less than 
twenty-three pyramids (named Quntur) two being M5 feet high, well built of sandstone ; 
others are of black basalt. Westwartl of all is found the ground plan of a large massive 
stone pyramid, whose foundation is iu the rock. Lepsiits considered that this pyramid 
belonged to the iijyal Dynasty of Napata, its solid architecture distinguishing it 
from all the others. Again, several hours' journey, at Tangassi, on tlie opposite shore, 
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building an English Protestant Churcli at Khartoum. When mentioning this, I may as 
well call attention to tlie need for this church. The ser\'ice lias at jiresent to be held 
in one of the I'ooms of tlie I'alace, as sufficient money has not been received to build a 
church suitable for the capital ot tlie Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. The government has given 
an excellent site, free of all rent for ever. There should he enough enthusiasm yet 
remaining for the hero Gordon, to erect a suitable Christian church at the scene of his 
martyrdom. But the greater events of South Africa aeemed to make the needs of 
the model city of the Sudan quite foi'gotten. There is yet time to remedy this — the 
Treasurer, Lady Wingate, the Palace, Khartoum, is the address for subscriptions. 

Omdurman is only seven miles due south from the hattletielil. The conical hilt 
which rises in the centre of the plain of Kerrei'i, is the best point of view. Here we can 
see beneath our feet the course of " the lost battle borne down by the flying " all the 

way to the great, 
mean, straggliny 
Dervish capital. 

At its best, 
Omdurman always 
had, for European 
eyes, a mean apjiear- 
ajice. It covers an 
enormous space 0^ 
miles by 1^ deep 
following the course 
of the river through- 
out. Two or three 
wide streets tniverse 
it, hut the whole is 
a network of twist- 
BATTLK OP OMDDRMAN, 1898. A ssAPaHOT. i„g langg. Whcn 

we entered it, the whole place was in a state ot indescribable filth. Corpses of men 
and animals lying unhuried, open cess-pits, merely holes sunk in the sand or mud 
open to the burning sun, causeil a horrible stench antong the lanes. A few of the 
principal houses were well built, principally those of the Khalifa and Yaknb, and 
the Beit el Amana, or Der\'i9h Storehouse, had strong walls, as liad also the 
prisons, where the wretches wen? huddled together witiiout food except for what 
they could buy; and those that had no money to \n\y food were left to die. Within 
the Beit el Amana, when I saw it, was a collection of ancient armour, obsolete guns, 
and mitrailleuses the Dervishes had tried to repair, with piles of cast-iron bullets 
lying beside them; quantities of sabre-)jroof (woollen padded) helmets, scimitars, 
daggers, bayonets, nisty muskets, jibhas or Dervish uniforms in gaudy patched 
barbaric style; rickety horse pistols, flint guns, and matchlocks, shields of rhinoceros 
9H 
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hide, ancient sandals and le^ngs, 
all piled in confusion together. 

The raosquo was a mean 
building in a large enclosure, full 
of poor houses scarcely fit for pig 
styes; the Khalifa's house, the 
best in the place, with a kind of 
audience hnll and sheltered dais 
with two wooden eolnmns sup- 
porting the overhanging roof, still 
survives. His women's apart- 
ments were very bare, but when 
hung with rugs and carpets, ma)* 
PORCH OP KHALIFA'S HOUSE, oMDUBMAN. i,ave bccn coHifortable enough. 

Near this, let into the wall of the naiTow lane outside, we find a marble t,iblet with 

this inscription ; — 



HUBERT HOWARD 

DIED HERE 
H SErTEMBER, 1898. 



This was the youthful son of the 
Earl of Carlisle, who was correspondent 
of the Times with tlie army of Kitchener. 
He was witli the early pursuers of the 
Dervishes, from Kerreri battlefield, and 
was making some notes or sketches here, 
wlien he was accidentally killed by the 
splinter of a shell, when the conquerors 
were firing on the Mahdi's tomb, near 
the place. I had seen him at Castle 
Howard, a bright and handsome boy, a 
few years before. I met his father. Lord 
Carlisle, later in Egypt on his way to 
visit tlie scene of his son's death and 
erect this monument. Tlie fine young 
fellow was a great favourite with all his 
friends in the Sirdar's army. 

The dome of the Mahdi's tomb was ''«* mahdi's tomb ab it was. 

a conspicuous mark for the centre of Omduraian ; it was frequently struck by the 
British shells, and quite ruined. It was necessary to do this it as it would have becSome 
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a. shrine for fanatical pilgrimages where the eupei-stitioua natives would have 
worshipped. The tomb of Oordon'a murderer, the wretch who sent tlie hero's gory- 
head in a b^ to the prison to be thrown at Slatin's feet, had to be destroyed by his 
avengers. The Mahdi was such a ferocious, brutal, sensual wretch, that his memory 
is best wiped out, and every trace of his existence erased. 

He had proclaimed himself immortal, yet one of the women whoni he had injured 
poisoned him iu June, 1885. On his deathbed he named four of bis relatives or 
friends to be Khalifas, to succeed liini in succession. These Khalifas asserted, as 
the Mahdi had done, that they bore charmed lives, and were invulnerable. All are 
dead now ; not one of these men seemed to possess a single virtue, save that of 
desperate valour when under the influence of fanatical excitement. 

The sufferers under their horrible tyranny were their own people ; wliile they killed 

the men who in any 
way opposed them, 
the women were 
spared to suffer even 
worse treatment 

All this proven 
that it was right and 
proper to wreck 
the Mabdi's tomb, 
though at the time 
there were not 
wanting humani- 
tarians to blame 
Lord Kitchener 

for destroy in )^ the 
" sanctuaries " of 
TiiK khalifa's c.iHRi.niE. (iiy-i".» Mo/io /Wf/iw, fl.ft'. Omdiimian. Everj-- 

where tiie natives welcomed him as their deliverer, especially the negro races, for the 
real object of Mabdism was tbo prosecution of the nefarious traffic in slave.i, which 
Gordon had abolished. Black aisd white now are all, under the protection of tiie 
British flag, as free as if they had been born in England. The retribution which 
we were culled upon to visit on Mahdism has brought about the salvation of the 
country. 
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The Omdurman of To-Day. 

Our narrative has led us to Omdurman with Kitohener's victoriouB army. There was 
no Khartoum then, it had been wiped out for ever, so thought Gordon's murderer and 
hia blood-thirsty, destroying crew, little thinking that it would arise phoenix-like from 
its ashes, the fairest city in Central Africa. (See Chapter IX.) 

Before quitting Omdurman we may describe its appearance to-day. It has no 
pretensions to beauty, it is a mean grovelling Arab town, and its general plan remains the 

eame as when tlie Dervishes held it 
Now it is clean, swept and garnished, 
with good houses, and the streets 
policed and decently kept There 
are many good shops, mostly kept 
by Greek merchants, and here the 
principal trade of the Sudan is carried 
on — gum, ivory, and ostrich feathers. 
When I was there, a mile of the 
sloping beach was devoted to the 
drying and sorting of gum. This 
was done by little circles of women, 
working with deft fingere, skilfully 
arranging the various classes and 
qualities. All these poor souls were 
Dervish " widows," widowed or 
deserted by their lords on the 
destruction of the Der^'ish power. 
Their ugly, but very contented, faces 
seemed to denote that they were very 
happy on their vra^e of two piastres 
a day, and no husbands to support 

Seeing the name of Cavvadias 
in Greek letters over one of the 

OHDUHUAK. THB LIPTOH OF THB MARKET. 

largest warehouses, I entered and 
asked if the owner was any relation of the celebrated Ephor of Athens (Minister of 
Art in Greece) ; the owner came forward and told me he was the youngest of a large 
family iii Ceplialonia, the eldest of which had risen to the high position of my friend in 
Athens. He asked me to be present at the ceremony of laying the first stone of his 
firm's new warehouse, a handsome building in Khartoum. I have met the Ephor of 
Athens since then and told him of my meeting with his brother in the Sudan. They 
had not met for many years and lie was delighted to hear tidings of him from one 
who had seen him. 
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I suppose at) 
my readers ha\'e 
heard of Father 
Ohrwalder, 
whose wonderful 
story of escape 
from the Malidi's 
clutches, along 
with two AiB- 
trian Sisters nf 
Mercy, has been 
so ably editwl 
by Sir Uegiiiakl 
W i II g a t e . I 
heard that lie 
had returnetl to 
OinduriDan, ami 
paid him a visit. 

OMDURMAS. A MLIOIOI-S PROCESSIOS OF SHEIKR8 AND VARIOfS TRADE.. JJo haS rebuilt 

his house, substantially, aud planted a palm in the centre of his little courtyard. 
There were no trees in Omdurman, so this is a wise innovation, and by this 
time he will no doubt be sitting nnder its shade, for vegetation is rapid here, I 
was much interested in this sweet-voiceil, amiable gentleman. Remarking on the 
hardships of his passage through 800 miles of desert in an enemy's country, he said 
"but my suHerings 
were as nothing com- 
pared with those of the 
poor ladies ; I wonder 
they ever survived 
their trials." 

He now occupies 
himself in teaching 
school, and he told 
me that most of his 
several hundred pupils 
were the chihlren of 
his former acquaint- 
ances in the town, and 
he liad as many as he , '^'""-^H^^I 

could teach. They ' "^^W 

will leain nothing -^^ "" p""*' tuk wiutb silk. 
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but good from their aBSOciation with Father Ohi-walder. He had his portrait taken at 
my request (See Chapter IX.) He is only fifty years old, but wears a look of greater 
^e owing to his eufferingB; everyone, native and immigrant, poor or rich, loves and 
esteems the good man. He speaks all their languages, a^ well as English, Italian and 
French, and of course his own native German. He adores the English, and intends 
to spend his life under our protection. 

Sir Eudolf von Slatin I did not see on this occasion. He waa away on one of his 
frequent tours, as Inspector -General of the Sudan, through the I'emote provinces. The 

tidings that these two fugitives from 
the Mahdi brought to our clever 
Intelligence Officer of those days (now 
the Sirdar and Governor-General of 
the Sudau) mainly contributed to our 
conquest of the Sudan. And it is 
equally certain that neither Ohrwalder 
or Slatin would ever have been able 
to escape from the Khalifa's clutches, 
but by the " undei^ound railway " 
manipulated by the astute Sir Eegiuald 
Wingate. 

I give a characteristic good 
portrait of Slalin, taken by Sir 
Beginald Wingute in the stirring 
times of 1898. Slatin was the leader 
and guide of the expedition; he 
knew every spot To show what 
Omdurman and Khartoum were like 
in those days I append a plan, 
which was published in Count 
Gleichen's Sud.an Handbook of 1895, 
published for the use of our army. 

BIB RUDOLF VON SLATIS, 1898. m, ■ ,■ , ■ , 

Ihe miormation was derived mainly 
fmm Sir Budolf von Slatin, who knew the places so well that he was able to make 
the map from memory. The plan of Omdurman is gor;d for to-dny as to the maiu 
irregularities of the old town. Now it is being altered greatly and prepared for the 
use of electric tramways ! 

The wide extent of Dervish Omdurman is accounted for by its having had 
400,000 inhabitants within its earthworks. It has now but 48,000, but is increasing. 
It lies on good gravel foundation, and should be a healthy place. It had a bad 
reputation for health in Dervish days, but the filthy dwelliiige of the people were 
sufficient to account for that, and the fact that the refuse and oflal was allowed to 
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KHARTUM AND OMDURMAN 




OMDURMAN AMD EHARTOUU ABOUT 1890. 
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accumulate, wouW 
intensify any out- 
break of disease. It 
is now, under British 
management, a mo,-t 
healthy place for the 
greater part of tlie 
year, 

Tlie scene on a 
market-day at Om- 
durman is busy and 
picturesque. Tlie 
varied breeds of 
cattle and sbeep 
show of late great 
improvement, 



Omdunuan bids fair to be the great depot for ojittle of the Sudan. The camel fair is 
very interesting, the baby camels being playful while soft and gentle in manner, and 
much dependent on tlieir gaunt, bad-tempered mothers. The mixture of tribes who 
attend these fairs is quite as varied and as extraordinary as tlie animals. The styles of 
hair- dressing aie most elaborate ami some of them are the work of yeare. It is mainly 
the males who lake such trouble in their ehecditrr, the belles have a style of their own 
which requires more time to de\'eIop than would be expected, but is kept in order by 
profuse indulgence in castor oil. 

When I was at Onulurman a distinguished soldier showed me much politeness. 
I had travelled in his company from Cairo. This was Colonel Fergusson, then 
the Commander of the Garrison and District of Omdurman. He had been in 
many tough fights 
since he joined the 
Egyptian army in 
1896. In fact he 
was in every imjior- 
tant engagement. 
He is now Colonel 
of the Grenadier 
Guards. I have to 
thank him for 
much valuable in- 
formation in the 
compiling of this 

volume. SnEBP MARS 
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NATIVE TYPES OF HAIRDRESSING. 
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A SHILLUK : NBCKLACB or HAIIL FROM elefhaht's taii. 



SaiLLDR HAIRDRBSaiNa, Uafar Ovirui. Ho. 81. 



HAIR IS ALL JH8 OWN ASp 



OMDURMAX — KHAKTOrM. (Ue<ii..Col. Penlu».) 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GORDON'S NATIONAL MONUMENT— THE NEW KHAKTOUM. 



WIIERB ODRDON CELL. DIVINE SERVICP HELD OS THE SPOT ON 4TII SErTBMBBR, 1 



THE NEW CITY. THE GOVERNUIt-GESERAI. S PALACE, THE GOKDON C()U.E<.iE. 

THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO GORDON. GOltDON'S STATUE. KATIVE VILLAGES. SUDAN CLUB. 

BANK OF EGYPT. ZOOLOilCAL GAI!IiEt)S. EXCUKSIOX TO SOItA. 
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CHAI'TKIt IX. 
TiiK Nkw Kiiahtol'm. 

TiiE model city of Centi-al Africa is on the Blue Nile, about three miles rrom Omdurmaii, 

whicli is on the White Nile. It ia a great contrast to the Dervish town in everj- 

way. To be^iii with, wlint .strikes us when arriving' is thnt it is euibosomei.1 in a grove 

of well grown trees. 
The I)er\'ialiea when 
they sacked and burnt 
the Governor's House 
and all the other build- 
injp} in the place, 
forgot to liestroy the 
ti-ees. Even tlinse 
(ilanted by Gordon's 
own hands still 
tloiirlsli, and behind 
the main building of 
tiie new Palace, the 
hero's rose-beds still 
i exist, having been 
found underneath the 
ruins of his residency. 
I have been told tliat 

some of the roses that now flourish e.\ceedingly arose from the roots of Gordon's own 

plants which still remain in tlie ground ; this msiy be a stretch of the imagination, but 

it is possibly true, 

Khartoum is quite a modern place, having been founded by Mehemet Ali as 

the seat of the Gover 

General about IS'-iO, and stands 

in a tine, high and healthy 

situation. The promontory 

on which it is built 

stretches between the two 

Niles like an " Klepliant's 

Trunk," the meaning of the 

native name. 

When Kitchener crossed 

over to the ruin.s of Khartoum, 

immediately after the ISattlu 

of Omdurman, he found the 

place a tangle of weeds and 



JUNCTION OF WHITE MLB Atru BLUK NILK, KHARTOUM. 
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demolished houses, and not a living creature in the niius. Of Gordon's Grovernmt lit 
House there were only some ruined walls. One of Gordon's old guards was found w\o 

- had stood by "lis 
master at the list 
moment He Iiad 
been badly wouaded 
at the time of the 
massacre, feigned 
death and so escaped. 
This man pointed out 
the spot where the 
hero had been hacked 
to pieces. 

On this spot 
Kitchener at ODce 
made arrangements 
for holding a re- 
ligious service lo 
RUINS OP THE PALACE ASD oobdos'b oardbn, iijt sBPTBUBBR, 1898. Gordons memory 

Tlw gunboat ramaiindeil bj Gordon'i nephcir ii kcu in (he centre oter the mini. 4th September, 1898. 

This was called the second funeral of Gordon, and was conducted with much 
solemnity, all the troops, native and Bntish, crowding round with uncovered heads. 
The service was conducted by three British clergymen. Church of England, 

Presbyterian, Komau ^^ . 

Catholic, and was 
most impi-essive. 

Foreign attaches 
were there, notable 
among them being 
[he Count von Tiede- 
mann in his mag- 
nificent uniform of 
the White Cuiras- 
siers. It was re- 
marked that he and 
many others were 
much affected during 
the ceremony. 

The banners of 
England and of 
Egypt overhead were hoisting British akd EavpriA.v fl/ 
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displayed Hoatiiiy 
side by side. 

The playing and 
singing of " God save 
tlie Queen," made ihe 
ceremonial into a 
dedication of the 
conquered land to 
the pvctection nl' 
(."I'cat Britain. 

I) n ring tlie con'- 
luony ilie gnnhont 
Mdik, conn II an I led 
by Gonlon's nephew, 
was moored ontside. 
lieing high Nile it 

KHARTIH.M : SOlTIi VKRANDAII CJF PAI.ACf:. y.g^ gpp,, (,^,p^ j^|j^. 

ruined walls. Minute guns were fired from it while the cei^emony proceeded. An 
excellent picture of this ceremony, from phocc^raphs taken at the time and infunnation 
supplied by Sir Keginald Wingate, is now the property of the King, I have been 
graciously permitted to have the picture copied for this chapter. The day after, a large 
Iwdy of men were set vigorously to work to clear out the palace ruins for the new 
stnictnre which at once began to arise from the scene of desolation. 

In order to 
convince the native 
population of the 
reality of the eon- 
{[uest, and of our 
determination for 
the permanent oc- 
cupation of tlie 
country, Jjjrd 

Kitchener, after his 
victory, at once set 
aliout til rebuild 
Khartoum, on a 
-i]dendi(l st-ale, and 
he, it is said, himself 
drew out on the 
.sand Ids plan for 
iftbuildini; Gordon's nidan llla <;akiikxs, kiiartolm. /*ri-;jjn... 
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city. The idea was that the design 
should show the lines of a collection 
of Union Jacks. 

Lord Kitchener was indefatigable 
in hurrying ori the development of 
Khartoum, and the reconstruction 
of the government of the conquered 
country was taken in hand at once. 

There was not time to send 

to London for plans for the buildings, 

and 80 the Koyal Ei^neer officers 

„ did the best they could. Colonel 

THK BANK OF BOTPT, KHARTOUM. DavUUon. ^ 

Gorringe, it is said, designed the 
Palace, and a most effective and elegant building it is. It is well adapted for a sunny 
climate, and is one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind, of entirely original 
design. The plain river front accentuates the beauty of the elegant southern fa<^e. 

The grand scale on which the new city was conceived, and its fine situation, 
are combining to make modem Khartoum a city to be proud of. The Palace is in 
the centre of the town and is surrounded by a spacious garden, with groves of 
stately palms and other 6ne trees. Permanent government otBces and public buildings 
have arisen, spread over the wide expanse, laid apart for a future great city. Since 
then many noble institutions and imposing private houses are arising on all sides. 

There are several handsome banks, one of which, the Bank of i^pt, I engrave. 
The manager, Mr. Davidson, showed me much kindness ; many illustrations were 
supplied by him, and he has been my correspondent since. The National Bank 
has also a fine banking establishment, and as it is the Land Bank of the Govern- 
ment, it will be a useful in- 
stitution for the natives. 

Much has been done to 
level and lay out the streets 
of Khartoum, but it is as yet 
only the shell of a city. But 
the plan lends itself to gradual 
development, and trees are 
growing up along the main 
streets. There are Clubs for 
Officers and also similar institu- 
tions for non-coms. At the 
Sudan Club I was frequently 
a guest. It is an excellent 
house and has a lovely garden 
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of several acres of 
line palmB. 

There is a good 
hotel in Khartoum, 
and shops, mostly 
kept by Gi-eek 
merchants. The 

Dervishes left lis 
an inheritance in 
thousands of their 
" widows," who are 
all employed in the 
city as gardeners, 
navvies, and street- 
sweepers, happy on 
two or three piastres 
a day, quiet, indusiri- 
oiia, patient workei-s 

"■'■"•""-■■"" all. 

The Gordon College was one of Lord Kitchener's original schemes for erecting 

a permanent endowed huilding, to point to the gi-eat idea of elevating the natives 

of the Sudan by means of education. AVhen he paid a hurried visit to London to 

receive the thanks of tlie nation and liis title, he asked for and obtained from the 

British public, £100,000 for endowment of the Gordon College. 

The College is completed, and in the first instance will principally be a great 

technical school, where every handicraft necessary to elevate the people's industry 

for the arts of peace will be 

taught. A description of its 

present working arrangements 

will be found further on. 

Lord Kitchener was called 

away for a short time, from 

his work at Khartoum. This 

was on the lOtli September, 

1898, when he had to go to 

Fashoda to settle the offinre 

Marchand, Wc will speak of 

this incident later. He was 

not left long to complete his 

work in the Wiidan; the bodygiarti with royal standard ami eoyptias flag. 

troubles in South Africa Lo,d\yiin.iMCaa 
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needed his vigorous measures. In hia enforced absence an able successor in the 
rebuilding and re-establishment of a model capital, waa found in Sir Begiuald Wingate, 
who became Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 

There was to be no rest for the great soldier, and Lord Kitchener, having won his 
country's battles in South Africa, was hurried off to assume command in India. On 
his way be paid a brief visit to Khartoum, the wonderful city he had planned as the 
crowning monument of the regeneration of the Sudan. He expressed much 
pleasure and satisfaction at the development of the 
work in his enforced absence, and signalized bis visit 
by inaugurating the statue of Gordon, in the principal 
square of the new city, called by the hero's name. This 
is a fine statue, almost the last work of the late Onslow 
Ford, £.A., and forms the frontispiece to this 
volume. The hero is represented on his camel 
with all its native trappings correctly shown, just 
as he was wont to start on his expeditions through 
the country. It was related in the Times recently how 
one day a poor old black woman, who had been a 
pensioner of Gordon's days, came back to Khartoum, 
and seeing the statue exclaimed, " God be praised, the 
Pasha Gordon has come again ! " Here she had seated 
herself for an entire day — and she related how she had 
sat long by his camel, and that still he would not look 
at her — he who had never passed her without a kindly 
nod before. " Is he tired, or what is it ? " she said ; 
but after many visits she came home glad at last, for 
the Pasha had nodded his head to her ! 

The statue of Gordon by Hamo Thorn ycroft, R,A. 
(in Trafalgar Square, London), is generally esteemed as 
excellent. The artist kindly gave me a photograph 
of this fine work, which is here reproduced as the best 
GORDON. portrait of the hero. The attitude is said to be a 

Sialic bgBamaTlumyimfi.It. A. '^ . 

TntaigirSioMfl, London. wouderfuUy corrcct realisation. 



The Sirdar's chaplain, the Kev. Llewellyn Gwynne, is a great favourite with all, 
from the Sirdar to the poorest inhabitant He has learned nearly all the native 
languages, and teaches in the evenings numbers of young fellows who are busy all day. 
He is foremost in every good work and yet he is most popular as an athlete 
with the army, for he is an expert in all games. Mr. Gwynne was my constant 
companion whenever he could spare time from his duties, and many of my phott^rapbs 
were taken with his assistance. 
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BALIENICBPS REX. 



Mr. Gwynne's diaplaincy at Khartoum cauie 
about under peculiar circnui stances. After Loitl 
Kitchener's conquest, the young clei^mau arrived 
at Khartoum, a missionary from a Ixmdon Society, 
to do what he could for the heathen of Central 
Africa. Kitchener was unwilling to admit 
missionaries at this early stage, and told Mr. 
Gwynne so, when he was officially brought 
before him. Instead of sending him back, Lord 
Kitchener remarked that there were plenty of 
heathen among the Eritish, and suggested that 
he might remain at Khartoum as their chaplain. 
The young man cheerfully accepted the offer and 
signed for a seven years' appointment. He is still 
there, and when the new church is built, for which 
Lady Wingate is collecting funds, everyone hopes 
that the Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne may be the 
first pastor. The site selected for the chuixih is 
one of the best in Khartoum, and the Government 

have given the land rent free for ever. At present Divine worship is conducted in a 

room in the Palace, where " God suve the King" is sung by all standing after service : 

this has been done every Sunday since Gordon's Memorial Ceiemony. 
The Palace grounds are beautiful and well 

kept. I was a frequent visitor and had, as 

a companion, a beautiful rare bird from the 

Bahr el Ghazal, which had been sent as a gift to 

the Sirdar. He is a long-legged crane, with an 

enormous bill hke that of a pelican, apparently 

of whalebone. From this and his dignified aspect 

he has got the fine name of Balania-ps Rcj: But 

the natives, with less respect, call him " Abu 

Markub," the father of shoes. He is perfectly tame 

and very fond of company, and joins any party of 

visitors. One day when I was trying repeatedly to 

take snapshots of him he sat down, and yawned — 

he had enough of ray photography. 

In the Palace Garden I remarked a colossal 

carved animal, of which no one knew the origin 

or antiquity. But somebody said it had been 

Gordon's, and it was well cared for, and treated 

with much respect, as a memento of him. It had tired of dis portrait bbing taksh. 
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got buried under the ruins 
wheu the Dervishes levelled 
the Government House, and 
80 escaped destruction. 

I heanl all about it from 
Father Ohrwalder, who re- 
collected when Gordon brought 
it to his garden. It came 
from the ruins of Soba, an 
ancient Christian city on the 
Bine Nile. 

An account ot a visit to 
Soba will be found at the end 

smLLrKWARRioE8:BHA»t FIGHT AT KHARTOUM. "^ »''« '''^'^P^'"- ^ Gemmu 

io,.i riwio.« cec.'. savanthaddiscoveredtheLamb 
at Soba, and described it, years before, but of this I suppose Gordon was not aware. He 
knew the ruins were Christian by the presence of the cross on the columns of the ruined 
church there, which no doubt were standing in his lime, and had he not removed 
the Lamb to a place of safety, it would have been broken up for building-stone. Soba had 
been used as a quarry for supplying material for Khartouui for twenty or thirty years. 

The interior ot the Palace is most charming in every aspect. I enjoyed many 
visits to it, thanks to its hospitable hosts. Sir Reginald and Lady Wingate. The 
Sirdar's wonderful collection of trophies and relics of his long experience at the 
Intelligence Department are well worth a journey to Khartoum to see. Every day some 
young officer would 
arrive unexpectedly, 
bringing news from 
the remoter pre- 
vinces, and their 
keen interest in 
their duties added 
much to one's 
pleasure. All were 
so ■ young, active, 
full of life, hope, 
and thorough en- 
joyment of their 
profession. And 

when there was a 
giftnl-hana, and 

oiHcers and men, the lamb from soba. Tht sn. lUmii)* air)n<tK<. 
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white, black, and yellow, all competed together 
in equality in splendid efforts of tieUi sports and 
military exercises, it was easy to tell how the 
!E4^-pLiaiis and Sudanese had l>ecoine such well 
disciplined and effective soldiers. 

Egj-pt and our Sudan are fortunate in the 
British otiicers who are selected for their 
government. Those I met as Lady Wingate's 
guests were specimens of the best of England's 
young soldiers, and deeply interested in. their 
work. 

The Mudir (Governor) of Khartoum, 
Colonel Stanton, often acted as my guide, 
and made my visit to Khartoum one of the 
most delightful experiences. He has helped 
me in all ray literary and antiquarian efi'orts 
for the Sudan, and I have learned much by 
his assistance. 

Many of my best photc^aphs and the 
L.KCT.-COU STANTON, MUDIR OF KHARTOUM, description of the Bntiquities in these regions 
are due to his unceasing kindness. 
I owe to the Hon. Cuthbert James, whom 

I met first at Kliartoum, much knowledge 

about the Sudan, and many of the most I 

interesting photographs were selected for me, I 

localized and labelled by his ready wit He \ 

was in much of the early work in the campaign 

on the White Nile, but ha? since been mainly I 

engaged on the financial administration of the 

country. His intimate knowledge of all Sudanese 

matters has been of the greatest service to me. I 

Another friend, Captain H. F. S. Amerj, j 

whose acquaintance I made at Khartoum, has 

given me, then and since, so much help that it 

would be base ingratitude to omit my hearty 

thanks, which I gladly place on record. 

- He is now tlie acting Chief of Intelligence, 

and has liberally supplied nie with informa- 
tion on every mysterious region and answered | 

every question. His knowledge of everything 

connected with the Sudan is extraordinary, and 
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without his help my book wouM have 
been full of errors. 

Mr. A. L. Butler, who looks after 
the preservation of game in the Sudan, 
bikeB a great iutei-est in the Zoological 
Gardens at Khartoum. 

Practical science has been greatly 
benefited by the researches of Dr. Bal- 
four, who is conntcted with the Scien- 
tific Staff of the Sudan Government. 
The bites of certain moeciuitoes have 
been blamed for causing the malarial 
fever which at certain seasons Is very 
^i«». pi'evalent in tlie Sudan. Dr. fialfour 

has piwed that those insects at Kliartoum are certainly the fever-producing variety, and 

ha? followed up his discovery by extirpating them as far as possible. This has been done 

by a careful search for all tlie old wrHs in which they bred, increased and multiplied to an 

enormous degree. These welle have been all treated with crude petroleum, and closed up ; 

the mosquitoes having been thus abolished, malarial fever has disappeared from Khartoum. 
A Museum of Antiquities for tlie Sudan is in course of formation at Khartoum. 

There are, however, no ancient buildings iu or near the place, and only one archreolq^ical 

emblem of old-time civilization. 

The population is increasing rapidly, and 

churches of every Christian denomination are , 

springing ui). A handsome Mosque is being | 

elected, on ground given by the Government. , ' 

Old Khartoum had 60,000 inhabitants, it 

now has 8,000 within the old walls, but the 

neighbourhood has 20,000 and is rapidly 

increaBing. At first it was supposed tliat it 

would entirely replace Omdurnian as a seat 

of trade, but it is evident that much of the 

commerce will remain in its old quarters, and 

it is never wise to remove an ancient market. 

There is room for both towns, but Khartoum 

of course is paramount as the capital of the > 

Sudan. 

The aboriginal tril>es are being well cared 

for and gradually taught the dignity of labour, 

while their own uiitive trilal divisions are ~ 

respected, each tribe being quartered separately '"'"'^ mosoue, khartocm.^^ iv,(o. 
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in model villages 

I outside the city 
I which are policed, liy 
themselves, and con- 
trolled by their own 
headmen. In this 
way the Bt^gaia, 
Shilliiks, pinkas. 
Janlin, Kuerd, 
Berbers and other 
tribes are taught to 
dwell in unity and 
yet not compelled to 
give up their primi- 
tive system of life — 

each ti-ibe being 

„,,„ ,^ „ „ . allowed to build 

FAIR AT TRE NATIVE QUARTERS. DuriiUon. 

Kmpijr touiet »re ihe meriiiin. o( HchnnRe. their dwellings in 

their own fashion. Some have huta of reeds, others of brick or earth, some even are 
burrowed in the ground. Every style of simple savage life cau be studied — a visit to 
their dozen of settlements is a most interesting experience, and the dignity with which 
tliey receive visitors is pleasant to witness. 

All seem happy and contented ; all able to work get employment in Khartoum, 
returning at night 
to their primitive 
homesteads. 

Therailwayfrom 
the north terminates 
at Halfaya, opposite 
Khartoum, with 
which it is connected 
by a steam ferry. 

Kiiartoiuii, with 
the towns of Halfaya 
and Omdumian, are 
united in one dis- 
trict ; the three 
towns and their en- 
virons forming one 
Mudiria, controlled 
from Khartoum. the uark ladies' weekly wash, khartodm. /*<">'«».. 
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Recent Tidings of the Gordon Collegk 

The Gordon College is now working, and I add a quotation from a recent 
correspondent of the J'iines to show how practical a form the instruction is taking. 

"The Gordon Cullege must always attract the interest of all Englishmen when 
hearing about Khartoum. The education now being given at the college is necessarily 
elementary only. It has not been opened three years, and nearly all pupils now in the 
college have been taught there everything they know except reading and writing. The 
pupils may now be divided into three classes : — 

"1. Boys undergoing the ordinary course of primary education according to the 
Egyptian curriculum. The principle is being followed of educating them as far as possible 
in their own mother tongue before they are advanced to any foreign language. 

"2, A class for 
the education of young 
men of the bettei- 
classes, sheikh's sons, 
etc., who it is hoped 
will fill two important 
offices in their own 
country life— (1) the 
village schoolmaster ; 
(2) the kadi or judge 
of the Mehkenesh 
Sharieh or Mussulman 
Courts. 

" The atlvanlago 
of ealisthig the sons 
of the best houses of 
the Sudan as teachers 
of the children of the 
'* ■ cid«:«. country must suggest 

itself to every one, and it is very important that the same class shoidd be well traineil 
to administer the Mussidmau law of the land. The Courts deal with marriage, diiorce, 
and all questions of inheritance. The students selected for this branch of the public 
service will spend several years under instruction in the office of the legal secretaiT 
(whether in the Gordon College or not I do not know) after completing their actual college 
course. The progress that these young men have made is very remarkable. They are the 
very class which it was thought to be most difficult to attract to any school or college : 
but there are 60 of them attending clivsses now, Well dressed, clean, and, bearing them- 
selves like Arab gentlemen, they are a credit to themselves and to the college. 

" 3. Owing to the munificence of a visitor to Khartoum full equipment for a technical 
school has been provided and technical education has begini. The pupils are mostly boys 
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from 14 years of age ami onwards. They can all read and write and know some figures. 
The Sudani, both Arab and black, is eeen beat as a mechanic. He takes to the workshop 
like a young duck to the water, and there will be an ample field in the country for the 
employment of skilled mechanics. 

" In addition to these three courses of eriucalior) there is at the college a chemical 
laboratory, a mechanical workshop, the gift of generous friends, and a museum." 

I happened to meet the donors of several outfits for the College when I was 
at KhaitouQj. They were Sir William Mather, who gave the mechanical appliaaces, 
and Mr. Wellcome, who gave the chemical laboratory. 

In addition to the Khartoum Public Schools, where I have heard thatonly Arabic is 
taught, I am happy to say that the American Mission Schools, which have done so 
much for Egypt, have had a central establishment in Khartoum since 1900. They 
have branches in Omdurman, Halfaya, Wadi Haifa and Wad Medani (on the Blue 
Nile), Kassala and on the Sobat, away in the Land of the Sudd. I have seen the 
good these people do in E^^'p^i *'"' ^''^y ^^i" ^ * blessing to the Sudan. They 
teach all comers and educate male and femule teachers from among the natives, 
and make their schools almost self-supporting. The knowledge of the English langunge, 
with the practice of the Christian virtuos, tbut these schools have spread over 
%ypt, is a thing to be hoped for among the neglected natives of the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer's opinion of the work of these schools will be found in Chapter XII. 

It is related of the state of the country when Kitchener conquered it, as showing 
to what depths of barbarism the Dervishes had reduced the people, they had lost the 
art of making bricks and laying them, there were no tradesmen, no carpenters. Italians 
had to be employed to teach them the simplest skilled labour. Already this state of affiiirs 
is reversed, industry is in the ascendancy and local skilled labour has become plentiful. 
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Excursion to Soba. 

As Sdba is so near to Khartoum, we will describe it as a development of our 
visit to Gordon's city. Tlie Government have recently erected a Eest-house for 
visitors there, and it deserves to be spelt with a capital " K." It is a good beginning, 
and is the first provision of its kind provided for tourials in the Sudan. We may thank 
Colonel Stanton for this thoiightfiilneas, which ha3 been so well carried out. 

On the east bank of the Blue Nile, about thirteen miles from Khartoum, are, or 
rather were, the ruins of a great city. JJuemichen, the German savant and traveller, thus 
describes the discovery of the place, by him, in 1863. In giving an illustration of the 
great stone animal (now 
preserved in the Palace 
Garden at Khartoum) 
with the inscription, he 
says — " This sheep, with 
the foundations of a 
Christian Basilica, and 
several well preserved 
capitals, with the cross 
npon them, was brought 
to light by ifio during 
excavations undertaken 
in 1863, not far from 
Soba (the Asta Sobas of 
Strabo, who wrote about 
30 B.C.). This animal 
is ornamented with 
Ethiopian hieroglyphics, 

and represents the most southern discovery of such language. The inscription proves 
that the city of Soba was within the bordert of the ancient Ethiopian Empire of Meroe." 

" It proves that on the spot, where afterwards rose the capital of the old Christian 
Empire, called by the Arab geographies ' Ahia,' tliere must have been formerly an old 
Ethiopian city, which, to judge by the name of the river transmitted to us, viz., 
' Aata-Sobas ' (the river of Sobas) had the same name which has been preserved till the 
present day in that of the village of Soba near the ruins. The site of the capital of 
this district, which can be no other than the ancient province of Alua, is thus proved. 
The native name of the Blue Nile is Azrek, which thus still retains part of the 
classical name." 

This sheep was subsequently brought to Khartoum by Gordon probably because 
it was found in tlie ruins of a Christian Church. 
141 
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The stone and thousands of boat-loads of bunit bricks had been carried 
off to be used in the building ol' the then new town of Khartoum. This had 
gone on for forty years before Gordon's time and was still in progiBss. The sands 
had blown over the foundations of the ancient city and it was completely forgotten. 
When visiting Khartoum I was much struck with the ancient stone animal, 
which I came upon unexpectedly in a comer of the gi'eat garden attached to 
the Palace. The gravel of the path was piled up against the base. Thinking 
that it might bear an inscription, I carefully raked the gravel back, and discovered the 
inscription which I copied. Nobody in Khartoum in present times had noticed the 




FRAOHEMT OS BASE, BODTH S 

stone sheep, and none had dreamt of an inscription being on it. The only " oldest 
inhabitant " in the neighbourhood was Father Ohrwalder, and to him I applied. When 
I visited him at his house at Omdurman we had a long conversation about this 
monument. He knew all about the be»st, and told me how Gordon had saved it from 
destruction, as a Christian relic. But, strange to say, Ohrwalder had never noticed the 
inscription. After I returned to England, I accidentally came upon the record of 
Duemichen's discovery and his clever translation of the inscription which neither 
Professors Petric or Sayce, Llewellyn Griffith or I>r. Herbert Walker could read. 
Duemichenhad easily 

read the word I 

" Alua " and so drew 
his own conclusions. 
Recently Colonel 
Stanton, Mndir of 
Khartoum, accom- 
panied by the 
British chaplain, 
the Rev. Llewellyn 
Gwynne, visited the 
place. They describe 
the whole plain as 
covered with old 
foundations, and re- 
mains of burnt brick, 
tiles and fragments ^^^,^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ cumbtum church. 
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of stone. Four granite columiia protrude out of the sand, ami mark all that remains of 
Duemichen's " Basilica of Christian times." Capitals with crosses on each side lie 
strewn about. Excavation by Lieu ten ant- Colonel Stanton and tbe lEev, Llewellyn Gwynne 
brought to light one particularly fine sculptured capital, possibly one of tliose seen by 
Dueniichen forty years ago, and perhaps buried again by him for the sake of security. 

They came also, within the enclosure of the church, upon several graves containing 
skeletons, which they reverently covered up again. The city had evidently been of great 
extent. There is a tradition of another ruined city on the opposite side of 
the Blue Nile, and that a great bridge of brick in former days crossed the 
river near this. The " Bridge of Brick " l^end is curious, as it may have been a dam 
to i-egulate the storage or supply of water 
for irrigation purposes when the river falls to 
its lower summer level. This might have 
been just a similar " Regulator " to that 
which Mr. Dupuis will shortly be building, 
either here or further up the Blue Xile. 

Father Ohrwalder told me of the 
tradition of the Great Christian Empire of 
Soba wliich is, he has no doubt, the Sheba of 
tbe Bible, and the name by which the place 
is known to this day. Colonel Stanton and 
the Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne related that 
the natives tell of ruins still existing of 
many other cities in this region and of 
others on the west towanls Darfur. An 
aged sheikh told Mr. Gwynne that his grand- 
fathers (ancestors) were all Christian, but 
were forced to accept Islam by the 
confjuerors. He said, " You will now want 
to make us become Christian again, 
it is only natural." But Mr. Gwynne 
said we only wished to leave all to follow 
their own religion as long as they were 

satisfied of its truth. Another native gentleman took a different view of Christianity. 
He is a fine looking man and knew Gordon. I was introduced to him and liked 
liini much. This man came to Mr. Gwynne and asked him to admit him and his 
family into his church. Mr. Gwynne said he conld not, as he was Government 
Chaplain, and there was a regulation against his doing so. The man went away 
sorrowful, for he had three daughters and he wanted them to be Christians because, 
lie said, a woman had no life she could call her own under Islam. Of course by-and-by 
when there is a public church he and his family may become Christian if they so desire. 
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KITCHENEE'S SCHOOL. 



Being a hnnslatum of the sow] thai was mwlf hij a Mohammedan schoolmaster of Bengal 
Infnniry (some time on sereke at Siiaiin) when he heard thai Kitchener was taking money from 
the Englidt to build a Madrissa for Hiibsltees — or a College for the Sudanese, 1898. 



Oh Hubsliee, oftirj' j-our shoe* in jour lianil stid 

bo* vour lieiwl on your breaat ! 
Tbis IB tbe message of Eitebener wbo did not br^iili 

It was pcniiitted t« liini lo fulGl tbe long.aii|>ointr*l 

Beacbing the end ordained of old over your d««l 



Tlipy do not consider tli 
Bebold, tliej clap the slare 



JlCBl 



Meamng of Tbinga ; tboy 
back, and beliold, 



«etha 



Tliey terribly caqwt the earth witli dead, and before 

their eannoti irool, 
They n'slk unarmed by two« and tlirpes to call the 

living lo school. 



He Btainped only before your walls, and Ihe Tomb ye 

knew Kos dust : 
He gathered up under his ami]nts all the swords of 

He set a guard on your granaries, securing ttie weak 

from the strong : 
He said: — 'Qo work the waterwheeU that were 

abolished so long,' 



How is this reason (which is their reason) to judge 
a echotar's worth, 

'By oasling a ball at three straight sticks and de- 
fending the same with a fourth ? 

But this tliey do {which is doubtless a spell) and 
other matters more strange, 

Until by the o)>er»tioD of years, the hearts of their 
scholars change : 



He said : — ' Go safely, being abased. I have accoiii- 

plislied uiy to v.' 
Tliat was tbe mercy of Kitchener. Cometh his 

madness now ! 
He does not desire as ye desire, nor deiise a» ve 

devise: 
He is preparing a second host — an army to make 



Till these malic come and go great boats or engines 

upon the rail 
(But always the English vateh near by lo prop 

them wjien tliey fail) ; 
Till these make laws of their own choice and Judges 

of their own blood ; 
And all (lie niad English obey the Judges and say 

tliat the Law is good. 



Not at the mouth of his clean-lipped guns shall y 

learn his name again. 
But letter by letter, from Xaf to Kaf, at the inoul 

of his chosen men. 
He has gone back to bis own cily, not seekin 

presents or bribes. 
But openly asking the English for money to bu 

vou Hakims and scribes. 



Certainly they were mad from of old : but I think 

one new thing, 
Tliat the magic whereby they work their magic — 

wherefrvm their fortunes spring — 
May be that thej- show all peoples their magic and 

ask no price in return. 
Wlicrefore, since ye are bound to that magic, O 

Hubshee, make haste and learn ! 



Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle and have no 

right to live, 
He begs for money to bring you learning — and all 

the English giTe. 
It is their treasure — it is their pleasure — thus are 

their hearts inclined : 
For Allah created the Knglish mad— the maddest of 

all mankind ! 



Certainly also is Kitchener mad. But one sure 

If he who broke you be minded to leach you, to his 

Madrii^!^ go I 
Go, and carry your shoes in your liand and bonr 

your head on your breast. 
For be who did not slay you in sport, he will not 

leach you in jesl. 

RrnYARD KlPLIKQ. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF "THE ISLAND OF MEROE." 



TUE PYRAMIDS OF MERGE, THE JEWELLERY FOUND BY FBRLINI, QUEEN KAJiDAKE, 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF BAN NACA, THE TEMPLES OF NAGA, TEMPLES OF MESSAUEAT, 
TEilPLES OF WADI EL SL'FKA, ETC. 
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The " Iblaxd of MeroE." 

Strabo, Ptolemy, ami other historians and geographers, eoiiie 2,000 years f^o, have 
called the peninsula or rather the tongue of land between the Atbara (Astoboras) and 
Blue Nile (Astopas) the " Island of Meroii." This region was once a rich kingdom full 
of cities whose remains are still to be seen. It was also a populous district and 
doubtless a part of the civilised kingdom whose power extended Ijetween the Second and 
Fourth Cataracts, communications being kept up with Napata, by the land transit 
across the Bayuda desert, which still exists between the present towns of Korti or 
Merowe and Shendi. It is necessary to menti<m all this again, as we have no proof that 
the pyramids here had any connection with those of Napata. 

This region was undoubtedly ricli in ancient times, but is now steeped in 
wretchedness ; give it back agricultural possibilities and it may return to prosperity. 
The great edifices we are about to describe must have cost enormous sums, and 
there seems no other source of wealth but agriciilture for deriving any return from 
the land, for it does not seem to possess minerals. 

It is hoped that by calling the attention of the Government to this r^ion's wealth 
of ancient remains, the authorities may b^in to see the necessity for protecting these 
priceless records of a great past. For it is to be feared that if irrigation and agriculture 
be largely developed, and some ten or twenty thousand immigrants brought in to tlie 
now deserted wastes, the ruins will be exposed to dangers which they have hitherto 
escaped. 

The Pyramids of Meroe. 

After crossing the Atbara and a short distance north of Slieiidi, the " Pyramids of 
Meroe " come in sight, cleai'ly seen on the east from the railway, about two miles away. 
They are generally known as the Pyramids of Baki-awiya, the mime of the village near 
147 L 2 
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thein. Travellers of the last century called them the Pyramids of Assoiir, or Sur, the 
name of another village near the vast pyramid field. At present they are hest visited 

from Shondi, where 
the fast trains stop. 
Some day some other 
stations will be made 
available, no doulit, 
and Seat-houses will 
be provided and ar- 
rangements made for 
parties of tourists 
visiting a scene al- 
most as wonderful 
as Sakkara. When 
we get near them, 
we find that there 
are three separate 
gronps of pymmitls. 
The principal group 
is on high gronnd on 

the north, and here the a n 11 about thirty pyramids, lai^e and small. Nearly all 
had, or have, the small temple n tl e eastern side (which we have seen at the similar 
structures in the north-\ t pa t f the ancient Kingdom of Meroi.-, near Napatn). 
A valley intervenes, and s tl f th there are the ruins of about twenty-live more 
pyramids. About ami tu tl st, in the sandy plain, there are the remains of 

some twenty-four smaller pyramids. Very possibly the ruins of many others have 

I been buried in the 

drifting sand. 

One of the pyra- 
mids in the princi- 
pal group has an 
arched an tec ii amber, 
end in this pyramid, 
Lepsius sitys, Fer- 
lini found the cele- 
brated treasure, 
which is now in the 
Berlin Museum. 

M.BO£, .OOTKEB, ,V,i.,», FRO, ™. »OR„,-W™. £-.«..„. -^^^^^^ ^^^ |,^ 

had gi-eat diHieuIty in reiiding the Ethiopian hieroglyphs, hut he made out, to his 
own satisfaction, the name of one of the cartouches, that of the Queen Kandake, 
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FROM TH« S.W. 
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to wlioiii tlic pyramid and the jewellery most probably belonged. Lei>sius believeii 

tliat the best buildings at tliat place, and here, were of her epoch. From these 

pyramids and temples, he 

tells us that lie was able 

to discover no less than 

eighteen royal names, hut 

had not time then to stutly 

their order or sequence of 

their reigns. Uufortunatelj' 

he never had the time, and I 

HO westill remain inignorance | 

of this most important step 

towards knowledge of their 

histor}' and date. 

Every one of these 
pyramids must have con- 
tained ft royal personage. 
Lepsius made plans of everj- 
pyramid and temple, and 
copie<l the inscriptions of 
many, althougli he could 

, .. .L ■ ■ KTHIOPUK KIMO, FROM ONE OF TUB PITRAIIID TBHFI.B9. — (BERLIN.) 

only guess at their meaning, 

hoping one day to be able, by means of further reseai-ch, to discover the import 
of many signs which the later Ethiopians had adde*! to the Egyptian alphal>et The 
Coptic alphabet hns 36 lettera, and Lepsius 
thought these extra hieroglyphic signs might he 
explained by them, but no further light has been 
enst on them since his day, and when I applied 
recently to Professors Petrie, Sayce and othere, 
they all pleaded their ignorance of this script 

I illusti-ate the pyramid-groups fiom 

Caillaud, showing their state in 1820, others 

from Hoskius in 1833, and also illustrations 

from Lepsius. After this visit of Hoskius the 

! Italian traveller Eerlini came on the scene, 

j and in his zeal for ancient treasures, it is to 

I be feared, did much injury to several of these 

I ancient monuments. Tlie ruined condition of 

I these monuments in Caillaud's time shows 

TUE cARToicHB OF " QCKEs c.iKDACB. '"""'that the spollor's hsiid had been at work 

ages ago. But the news of Forlini's find of jewellery spread all over the country, and 
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when Lepsius came, armed with a firman, protected by a government convoy, and with 
all the prestige of a royal niiaaion of discovery, he found evei-yone convinced that he 
came in search of gold and jewels. It ia to be feared that the damage may have been 
done to these monuments by treasure seekers since the days of Lepsiua, and therefore it 
is to be hoped that they may soon be placed under protection. 

In the letters of Lepsius, he states that he had no doubt whatever that the Queen 
who owned the jewellery which we engrave, was the Kandake whose representation he 

saw in the pyramid, with her nails 
more than an inch long. He also 
states that he had engaged the cawass 
who had been with Perlini when he 
found the jewellery, and he was shown 
the " hole in the wall " where it came 
from. Lepsius does not seem to have 
searched for such treasures, at least 
not in the way Ferlini appears to ha\e 
done. I found a copy of Ferlini's 
pamphlet in the British Museum, of 
which I had a translation made and 
MBROE, PYBAjiii) WITH DECORATED TEUPLE. H<»iu„. presented to tliB aiithorititfS at 
Kliartoum. Here is an extract from Ferlini's own account ; lie had pulled about several 
temples and pyramids before he was successful in his searches for treasure : — 

" Dejected at our Kirren researches in the am aller pyramids I determined, as a last resort, 
to try for a better result in one of the larger ones standing at the top of the hill, ami deoidud 
to work upon the only one that remained intact, ... It was formed of sixty-foiu- steps. . , . 
the whole height was twenty-six metres, and about forty-two metres on every side. I saw 
that the summit could easily be demolished as it was alrestdy beginning to fall. . . . there was 
soon room for other workmen, . . , We could see through the hole that was opened into the 
hollow space hokling certain objects. It was composed of roughly-wrought stones. After the 
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FEltLINl'S DISCOVERY OF JEWELLERY. 

larger awnes which ci^'ered the upper stiirey were removed, we diacovered a long square space 
formed l>y the atones of the steps of the four side walla, al)out five feet high, and six or seven 
long. The first thing that met our ej-es was a large IkmIj' covered with white cotton cloth or 
hyssus, which crumble<l to pieces at the first touch, and underneath this a bier or litter of wood, 
quadrilateral, supported on four smooth cylindrical legs, its balustrade formed of a number of 
pieces of wood placed alternately, a large and a small, and representing symbolical figures — 
lotus flower, uraens, etc., etc. Under this bier was found the vaaea M'hich contained the 
precio\is objects wrapped in woven-cloth. There were tour vases and a semicircular cup — 
these were all made of a kind of bronze. ... In the centre of the pyramid was a niche formed 
i)y three atones. When these were removed I saw some objects wrapped in cloth. These 
proved to be two bronze vases, perfect, of elegant shape and workmanship. . . ." 

Some years afterwards, Ferlini offered the treasure to the British Museum. It was 
ihcliiied nn behtg spurious. Lepsius happened to be in London at the time, and cnn-ied 
off Ferlini «nd 

the jewellery to ' 

Berlin, where it I 

was at once pur- 
chased by the 
King of Prussia, 
and is now the 
chief treasure of 
t h e B e r 1 i n 

Museum, more ■ 

than 500 objects 1 

tilling several 

cases, and other » 

objects are pre- 
served in Turin, '■ 
They exhibit a ' 
most i-eniarkablc | 
variety, and 
seem to show a 
gradual transi- 

tion from jewblleby fbom merob how is- beblin mdsepm. 

Egyptian art to classic styles, and thus give a very correct idea of tlie date of the 
tomb which I.*psius thought may be just before the Christian era. But some of the 
objects may have been much more ancient. The objects appear to be of many 
different dates. Whether they were hidden in the time of trouble (perhaps when the 
Eoman army entered tlie country) or buiied at Queen KanJake's decease, we cannot tell, 
though proper scientific examination might even yet discover. Strange to say, neither 
Lepsius or other travellers have ever told us if the bodies entombed here were mummified 
or not. Nor have there been any searches, as far as I know, for shafts or tomb 
155 
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RCINB AT BAN BAOA (SBB PAOE 161). OiiWand. 

chamberB uDdemeath these pyramids, such as have always been found in pyramids 
in Northern Egypt Ferhni's account, if to bo relied on, would lead us to suppose 
that the tomb chamber was above ground and that the corpee fell to dust on being 
exposed to the air, but Iiis account is not clear, and he, at best, was evidently a sordid 
treasure seeker, and by no means a scientific discoverer like Lepsius. 

Whatever their period, those who built these pyramids had an evident connection 
with the builders of those of Napata and its neighbourhood. The angle of the slope, 
the small eastern chapels and temples are almost the same. On the other hand, we 
find no large temples here such as we shall see at Ns^ja. But the great Pyramid here 
has, upon the pylons of the little temple, sculptures of a " stont queen," who may be 
the same person who is represented on one of the lai^er temples at N^a as they are 
exactly the same style. These resemblances would seem to prove that all three r^ons, 
so widely apart, Napata, Bakrawiya, and Naga are all, part and parcel, the work of 
the same race of men, if not actually of contemporary date. Eut if It was all one 
homogeneous kingdom, wliere are we to find the remains of its metropolis ? 

There is no evidence of any great city having existed here. Hoskins speaks of 
a space between the river and the pyramids strewed with burnt brick and fragments of 
walls ; these would only indicate a small town, but we would expect greater evidence of 
the capital of a kingdoin. Where the metropolis of Meroe was, is still a mystery. 
This great pyramid-field was only a royal necrojiolis. Wlien the arehreol epical survey 
of the Sudan reveals tlie mysteries of this region the site may be discovered; at pi-esent 
it seems to have been only a vast eemeter}', snch as Sakkaia or Gizeh in Egypt. 

Tjep.iius tells of his discovery of three extensive cemeteries north of the Meroi' 
pyramids. The tombi at a diatauee seemed to be pyramids, but were only round heaps 
of desert stones. One had j6 grave mounds, another 21, and another 40. There was a 
large one often in the centre, and some had a circumvallation of four-coniered shape. 
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He liad not time to excavate so as to ascertaiu the period ot their erection. There 
were upwards of 200 tombs in all. 

Seeing what wonderful MSS. have l)een found in the Fayum by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, working for the Eg}'pt Exploration Fund, it seems worth while to draw 
scientitic attention to the many unexplored tombs in this region, and also the rock 
tombs contiguous to the cities of Naga and its neighbourhood. 

Lord Cromer alluded to the translations of these Greek MSS. iu his First Report 
of 190J, as being most useful to him in making comparisons of the government of 
Egypt in ancient and modern times. Here in "Our Sudan" there are tombs and 
pyi-ainids of the Greek and Latin periods, as found in the Fayum ; search should be 
made in this region for similar proofs of history. When the king-priests of Amon 
migrated to the south, they doubtless carried with them many ancient papyri, which 
may now be found in their tombs or pyramids here. No documents were found or 
expected by Lepsius, as this was before the Fayum discoveries, and nobody thought 
that such things existed among the neglected cemeteries and rubbish heaps of vanished 
cities. 

Bam Naua. 
About 50 miles south of these pyramids (29 miles south of Shendi) we come t'.> 
Wadi Ban Naga, which seems to have been, as its name implies, an offshoot 

of the city of Naga, but much nearer 
the Nile. The ruins of Xaga are about 
35 miles from the river, away in what 
is now aliuost all desert, but was 
once fertile land, at least for a con- 
siderable part of the year. Here there 
are many renmrkahle temples and 
other buildings, but no pyramids. 
Kemains of other cities are found at 
Messaurat and Wadi el Sufra in the 
desert north of Naga, but there are no 
pyramids at either place, as far as 
is known. So the pyramids of Bak- 
rawiya may have been the burial 
place of the royal families of these 
ancient cities, as Sakkara was for 
Memphis. These three groups of 
ruins are neur enough to have been 
visited by Lepsius, on one occasion, all 
in two days. 

The ruins at Ban N^a are now 
most easily approached, by railway 
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ASTIQUITIES OF THE "ISLE OF MEROE." 



HRRoS (bakrawita). 

(from Leptiw, 
'' DenkmaltT.") 

Observe the length 
of the Qaeen's nails. 
Thia mas to show that 
she had never done an; 
work. The Bame cuHtom 
still obtains in many 
partfi of Africa. 




[From Leptiat, 
" Denimaler.") 

It is notable that 
the decorations ou the 
Queen's robe are un- 
doubt«dlj the otosb, 
but whether a more 
ancient symbol or the 
Christian emblem it is 
impoaeible to say. 
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travellers, fi-om Sheudi. Lepsiua visited Ban Xaga before readiiiig the more important 
ruins uf Naga. At Ban Nagu all tlie ruins visible were two little temples, one 
having pillars with Typhon and Horns beads, rather rudely sculptnred (page 156), 
the other had ronnd colunma covered with writing much worn away. Lepsiua 
excavated here, and found three altars on which were royal cartouches similar to those 
_ - royal names which 

he afterwards found 
at Naga, " They 
were in very hard 
sandstone, and with 
saws, hammers and 
axe he cut the 
lai^est one into 
many pieces to make 
it portable, and took 
it and other relics to 
Berlin." It weighed 
50cwt.,haB been well 
joined, and is now a 
very notable object 
in the Museum. He 
tells us that " they 

BA0A-«RE4T TEMPLE FROM THB WKST. f-"""-- ^grB fOUlld in their 
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places, carefully let into a smooth pavement formed of square slaba of stone with hard 
plaster poured over them. On the west side of this attar the King, on the east the 
Queen, are represented, with their names: on the other side two goddesses. There is 
also engraved on the north side the hieroglyphic of the North ; and on the south side 
that of the South. The other altars" (which should be found there still, possibly now 
buried under the sand) " bore similar representations." Ban Naga has a fine group of 
palm trees near it, and must have been in its day the centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Further excavation and investigation may yet discover much in this locality. 

Naga. 

Naga lies 23 miles to the south-east of Ban Naga, and was evidently a much more 

important place. There are three important ruins of temples of late Egyptian style. 

These are covered in many parts with inscriptions. Two most to the south were built 

by the same king. On both temples the king is repi-esented accompanied by his queen. 



"BHEBP" from HAOA. Ltpii<n. 

There is behind them the figure of another royal personage who bears different names on 
the two temples. The cartouche here is a copy of that of the ancient king UsERTESEK I. 
(Sen-wosret) of the Xllth Dynasty. The Ethiopian monarch had adopted the royal 
name of an Egyptian king some 2,500 years earlier. A similar thing was done in 
modem names at a smaller distance of time by European sovereigns. It was not done 
to deceive — but it did deceive Caillaud and others, Lepsius, of course, knew better. 
These CHttouches resemble in style those at Meroe (Bakrawiya), but are of different 
names, and in two other cases imitations of ancient Egyptian royal names, which must 
not deceive future travellers. There is a third temple to the north, much mined, 
which has the cartouche of another king on the door lintels, in quite a different style 
from all tlie others. 

But the chief object of interest here, is an exquisite little temple in the classic 
style, quite a gem. (See page 145,) It bears no inscription, but as it is 
162 
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partially buried in the saiicl. scientific excavation may discover its origin by careful 
search for a foundation deposit under the door sill, or at the corners as is so often found 
in Egyptian temples. We are told that the Romans never settled so far south. Yet 
here we find undoubted evidence of Koman influence with distinct Etjyptian 
charncteriatics, facing lions of !E^yptian style, along with pilasters and arched 
openings carved with what might be called Renaissance treatment ! The date of the 
latest buildings cannot bo earlier than 200 A.D. while some structures here may 
possibly go back to 1,000 years b.c. These ruins are a puzzle as to period of their 
erection, that can only be solved by scientific search. The danger is, that if not 
protected till the time comes for legitimate inquiry, they are in such a crumbling 
condition that ignorant di^ng, or search for treasure, may destroy them entirely. 
Several of these temples at Naga though erected for I^ptian, have been subsequently 
applied to Christian worship, as is shown by thu symbol of the cross which they bear. 



MESS AU RAT, I 



One of them has been approached by an avenue of sheep, or lambs, of which several 
remain. This is another Egyptian feature in architecture. The Egyptians had the 
Sphinx ram-headed to typify their God Anion, the Christians imitated the style but 
transformed the sphinxes into figures of the sacred Lamb. Duemichen proved the 
Christian date of the stone Lamb from Soba. The wave of Christianity had carried the 
Cross to the remotest corners of the Sudan, and every shrine of the old faith had been 
converted to Christian worship. 

An ancient road led directly south from Naga, for eighty miles to Soba on the Blue 
Nile. There are said to be the ruins of several towns along this route. At Soba there 
are, or were, colossal Lambs exactly similar to those at Naga, and an important 
Christian Church to which a separate chapter is devoted. (See Chapter IX.) 

Between N^a and the Nile a great solitary mountain rises out of the wilderness, 
Gebel Buerib acting as a landmark. This is a great contrast to the many mountains 
and ^'alleys which surround Wadi el Sufra and Messaurat. 
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Messauhat el Naga. 

Some four hours' journey north of thia, the road leads through a ravine to the ruins 
of Messaiirat. Lepsius explains that this word is Nabian for " walls adorned with 
pictures " and is applied to all the remains of cities liereabouts. The country is covered 
with grass and bushes and is good land. Hoskins passed the ancient bed of a canal for 
storing rain water, for it is high to receive the Nile. Lepsius saw in various places, 
cisterns then empty, made to store up the water, for this region has its rainy season. 

Messaurat possesses immense remains of antiquity, one group of ruins alone 
measures nearly 3,000 feet around its square enclosure. Lepsius thinks it is not of very 
high antiquity, but evidently did not spend much time on its investigation. The 
temples here have tasteful columns of novel design, and must have been very beautiful. 



The " little " temple at Messaurat has pillars with sculptures of riders on lions and 
elephants, and although Lepsius, who was in search for I^yptian art, callB them 
'■ barbaric," the work shows much good taste and free ordinal treatment. The huge 
artificial cistern here called Wot MahemOt must have stored up an enormous quantity 
of water and the country requires to rei'ert to the ancient means to restore its fertility. 
The bricks are frequently found to have been burnt in these rq^ions, to stand tlie heavy 
tropical rains. Not one of these canals and cisterns is now put to any use, they seem to 
have been neglected for centuries. 

Wadi el Sufra. 
The mountain chain which Lepsius calls Jebel el Naga has to be followed for two 
houi'a in a northward direction, until we come to a ravine, opening into a more 
elevated valley, el Sili-ha, which widens out and is overgrown with grass and bushes, 
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and brings us to Jebel Logar. This region is called el Sufra, or the Table, a very 

expressive appellation for the flat volcanic elevation of which it consists. Here lie 

another group of 

ruins, which were 

visited and depicted 

by Caillaud and 

Lepsius and by 

Hoskins, but he 

gave them another 

name in error. 

These show a very 

re lined quality of 

w<irk and great 

originality of design. 

Lepsius dubbed 

them " late style, "' 

" younger than 

Naga." So he did 

not bestow much „ ,, 

WADI EL HOFRA. HvtlM. 

time on describmg 

tliem, though lie engraved one of the colunins, which is reproduced on the next page. 

It struck me that this temple especially called for further research. It it be, as 
Lepsius seems to thijik, of classic date, that is, late Greek or Bonian, some inscription 

would certainly be 



spot? It is a mysterj' even greater than that of the 
yet the resemblance is unmistakable. 



found by use of the 
spade. The columns 
with the figures round 
the drums have a 
resemblance to the 
columns from Temple 
of Diana at Epliesus, 
in the British Museum. 
If I am correct in 
this, then it may give 
a clue to the date, 
about 500 B.C. But 
how could tidings of 
the Great Artemiaian 
shrine reach tlus remote 
Eomun" temple at Naga, 
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By the way, Lepsius tells us that lie found a Roman inscription at Naga, anil 
also that he carried off a Greek tablet from Soba. Unfortunately he does not give us 
translations of what was engraved on them, as he published nothing hut his volume of 
letters, intending to write an exhaustive work upon his wonderful voyages in tlie 
East ; of course we cannot expect detailed information in mere letter-writing, and he 
never had time to write the great book. Doubtless these Soman and Greek tablets are 
in the Museum at Berlin. Lepsius was a great scholar, and if he found inscriptions 
in I^atin and Greek so far up the Nile thon we need not be much astonished it we firnJ 
architecture bo far away, influenced by Greek or Roman taste. 



There were so many lions about, that Hoskins's men were afraid to go any fartlier 
into the desert, and he had to abandon his intended journey to Naga, which he 
therefore never saw. In the time of Lepsius's visit he heard 
of lions being about, but never saw any near his camp. 

Ijcpsius says that these ancient cities, which evidently 
were rich and populous, were remarkable as being all placed 
far from the reach of Nile water. Tlie valle3's in many places 
round Naga and elsewhere, were cultivated land, and at the 
time of his visit, covered with dhurrs stubble. The inhabi- 
tants of Sheudi, Han Naga, Metemma and villages far away 
and on both sides of the Nile, came here to cultivate the laud 
and harvest dhurra. The tropical rain is sufficient to 
fertilize the soil of this extensive region, and was evidently 
stored in tanks which can still be seen. 



It is interesting to note, in reference to Lepsius's discovery 
of the name of " Eandake " on the pyramids and temples in 
the Isle of Meroii, the connection bi'tween that lady and the 
story of the conversion to Christianity of the vizior of an 
Etiiiopian queen of the same name (Candace in our Scriptures). 
Tins event took place after the Romans had sent an army into 
Ethiopia to punish this southern potentate for refusing to pay 
NFHOMWADiELsuFRA. triijute a„d for raising an army to invade Roman territorj'. 
Augustus treated her leniently niid she was allowed to make peace. This permitted 
her vizier to niakc the pilgrimnge to Palestine, where Philip baptized him (Acts viii). 
There was a tradition that in this way Christianity made its way into Ethiopia, the 
Queen of that country, with her people, having quickly embraced the Faith of the 
Cross, when its tidings reached her country. 
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edge of the Nile. A tall mast waa broiight, ready to hoist the British and I^ptian 
fia%i ; nothing had been forgotten. 

After a polite mcBsage had been conveyed to M. Marcliand, asking him to visit the 
Sirdar, representing the Khedive of Egypt, whose territory had been infringed, 
M. Marchand and another French officer came on board the vessel and the Sirdar 
received them alone. 

Lord Kitchener is a man of deeds, not words ; he has never told us the details of 
the conversation, but the result was that he did not insist on the French flag being 
pulled down from the fort, leaving that to he decided by diplomacy later. But he 
hoisted the Egyptian flag on the old Egyptian fort. The Sudanese band struck up 
the Khedivial anthem, the Sirdar himself called tor three cheers for the Kiiedive. 

The British flag had 
been all the time 
flying from the Dal 
in an adjoining 
creek. When the 
details came to be 
known, much sym- 
pathy was felt for 
Marchand and his 
little band. They 
left France years 
before and knew 
nothing of the re- 
cent events in 
Europe and Egypt. 
Kitchener seems at 
once to have gauied 

UPPER DECK OF THE ,, 1 J 1,- 

the respect of his 

SIBDABB BTEAMBR AT FASHODA. 

visitor, and they 
parted good friends. The " whisky and soda " incident, related hereafter, no doubt 
happened, and newspapers were provided, giving recent history to the belated 
Fi-enchmen. 

An account of the " tiffidre Fashoda" has been recently (August, 1904) published 
by the Figaro newspaper. This revives an almost forgotten episode, which, had we not 
had a man like Kitchener on the spot, might have plunged ns into war with our nearest 
continental neighbours. Fortunately, Kitchener's quiet but strong personality hniahed 
aside all hasty action. Marchaml, a brave and intrepid explorer, had only done his 
duty. When the British flag was hoisted, almost alongside that of the Freuch, it gave 
time to their Government to weigli the matter well. Within three mouths they not 
only hauled down their flag and evacuated Fashoda, but a settlement of "spheres of 
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influence " was tlie outcome of the " nj^ire," and we are now better friends than we 
have ever been with our nearest neighbours, while the boundaries of tlie Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan are long since definitely settled. 

Colonel Marehand states that he, when chief of the Congo Nile Mission, had had an 
interview with Lord Kitchener at Fashoda in 1898. Colonel Marehand recounts how 
Lord Kitchener first learnt of his presence at Fashoda through some Sudanese prisoners, 
who were captured by the Anglo-Egyptian force just after they had been beaten by 
the French Mission. 

On the arrival of the I^yptian flotilla at the French post, a British officer — 
Colonel Lord Edward Cecil — had gone 
to Colonel Marehand to inform him of 
Lord Kitchener's desire lo have an 
interview with him, and had requested 
him, in view of the British com- 
mander's superior rank, to pay his 
visit to Lord Kitchener first. Colonel 
Marehand had accordingly pro<!eeded 
on board the steamer in which Lord 
Kitchener was. He was alone on the 
bridge of the steamer. 

Colonel Marehand continues — " I 
saluted him. He returned my salute, 
and coming towards me with out- 
stretched hand, asked me to be seated, 
and complimented me on my expedi- 
tion, Lord Kitchener meanwhile 
asking nie about our march and I 
questioning him about his victory at 
Onidurman. A few minutes later I 
returned to the fort, where Kitchener 
came to return my visit, and gave mc 
news of France." In the course of this 
conversation the Sirdar informed Colonel Marehand of the change of Jlinistry in 
France. In his version of the interview Marehand winds up with — ' Very well," said 
Kitchener, in the best of temper. " Then 1st us have a whisky and soda." No doubt 
the last sentence is a true bit of history that actually occurred. They then separated. 
Kitchener promising to send him some newspapers. 

Marc hand's detailed account of the conversation occupies half a column of 
the Figaro, It is rather theatrical in style, and may really not have been written 
by Marehand at all. In any case it is only a one-sided relation of a short interview, 
and as Lord Kitchener has never given us his recollections of the event, may l>e 
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passed over now. Lord 
KitcheDer was evidently 
very polite to the French 
gentlemen and offered 
them what help he could. 

Having hoisted the 
British and Egyptian 
flnga, south of the French 
fort flag at Fashoda, a 
battalion of Sudanese 
soldiefB, with four guna 
and a gunboat, were 
left at this point under 
command of Major Jack- 
son. Fashods was evacu- 
BAND PLAriNO TO eHaLUKB hear pabhoda. ^^^ <>» the 11th Decem- 

ber, 1898, by Marchand 

and his companions, and proceeding by the Sobat and Abyssinia and the Eed Sea, 

they arrived in France in the following 

May. 

The Anglo-Egyptian troops proceeded 

up the 14'ile, and hoisted their flags at the 

Sobat, where a battalion of Sudanese soldiers 

was left as gurrison, under Captain Gamble. 

During the Dervish rule the Nile passage 

had been neglected, and the Bahr el Jebel 

was found to be completely barred with 

audti Major Peake was sent with a gunboat 

up the Bahr el Ghazal, and hoisted our flags 

at Meshra el Eek. Major Stanton explored 

the Bahr el Zeraf for 175 miles, hoisting the 

fla^ at all stations while the Sobat and its 

tributaries were explored, surveyed, and 

mapped for nearly 300 miles. Thus the 

prompt action of Kitchener in the Fasboda 

case led to the peaceful recovery for Kgypt 

of all the southern Sudan. The photo- 
graphs in this chapter were given me by 

Sir Reginald Wingate. Marchand's portrait 

I got from a friend in Paris. 
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EXPMDITION TO FIND THE KHALIFA. 



The Khalifa's Last Stand. 

But the Khalifa was known to be still UDcaughl ; he was skulking away in the 
deaerted, almost unknown, region, near Sherkeila, in the country of his tribe, the 
Baggara. Wingate's Intelligence scouts reported the Dervishes to have but 3,000 men 
and, being short of food, to be moving towards Jebel Gedir, about 100 miles west 
of the White Nile, and 200 miles 
north of Fashoda : here he must 
have collected recruits. In January, 
1899, a force was organised and 
despatched to Kaka on the White 
Nile, some 400 miles from Khartoum, 
whence it marched to Fungor, 50 miles 
inland. But no Khalifa could be 
found — pursuit iu such a land with- 
out supplies would be disastrous, and 
so the expedition was bixiught back 
to Omdurman, as it could discover no 
enemy to strike. 

Suddenly, in November, 1899, 
news arrived that the Khalifa had 
formed an army, and was marching 
northward to conquer Omdurman, or 
die in the attempt. He had sent 
onwards the Emir Ahmet Fedil, to 
the Nile, and on the 12th November, 
had fired volleys at the SuUan, our 

best gunboat. Early the next morning 

two Sudanese battalions were sent up ^n tub RrrcRN from the fxpbdition aqaikst the 
the White Nile to Abba Island, where khaltfa. 

they landed, occupyin^j without resistance the Camp of Ahmet Fedil, who fled inland. 
But the Khalifa was still at latge, and his exact locality had been ascertained by 
Wingate, our keen intelligence officer. On receipt of this opportune information. Lord 
Kitchener wisely deputed to Wingate himself the command of the little baud who 
were to " wipe out " this skulking scoundrel. So Sir Reginald Wingate started from 
Omdurman, on the 13th November, 1899, tor Faahi Shoya ou the left bank of the 
White Nile opposite Abba Island. 

They reached Nefissa, where Ahmet Fedil hatl been encamped the day before, but 
had withdrawn to a pool called Abu Adil. Wingate immediately sent on the cavalry, 
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camel corps, Maxims aud 
irr^ulars, with ordere to 
engage the enemy, and 
hold firm to his position 
till the infantry arrived. 
At 10 a.m. the Maxims 
opened fire from a hill 
about 800 yards from 
the enemy's camp. "With 
their usual pluck, the 
Dervishes left their 
camp, made straight for 
the hill, which was bai-e 
of trees for some 100 
yards from the base, and 
desperately tried to 
)R OF DoNoivLA. carry it. The Sudanese 

, infantry arrived at this 
moment, but their help was not required, for the Dervish nish had been by that time 
stopped for good, by the fire of the guns, the foremost of their number being shot down 
within ninety-four paces. Ahmet Fedil himself turned and with several Emirs fled 
southwards to join the main body of Dervishes which, in strength about 4,000, was 
moving northward to Gedid, 24 miles oif. This was where the water was, and it 

was imperative for 

us to I'each the 
wells before the 
enemy. 

Accordingly at 
11.45 p.m. on the 

22nd, Wingate's I 

force started off, 
marched through the 
whole night and 
readied their destin- 
ation the next day, 
watered their thirsty 
animals iind re- 
freshed them selves, 
resuming their march 
nt midnight of the 
23rd, and by four in camp near oedid— bxpeuitios against the kbalif.1, 1890. 
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o'clock the next morning reached a grassy plateau overlooking the Khalifa's camp at 
Omdebreikat. This time, at leasfc^ the KhaUfa meant to make a stand. Instead of 
keeping under the shelter of a hill, as at Omdurman, he placed himself in the forefront 
of the battle, and his principal Emirs — some 15 or 20 in number, with the single 
exception of the skulking Osniati Digna,' — dismounted from their horses, grouped 
themselves round their chief, and led the fighting men to the attack. It was, however, 
the usual tragic story. At the proper moment Maxims and 12-pounder8 opened fire 
upon the devoted fanatics. Hitles joined in tlie affray at 400 yards, and in the 
desperate chai^^, the Khalifa and most of his Emirs perished. Abdullahi, Ali Wad 
Helu, Ahmet Fedil and many other important Emirs, on seeing the day lost, spread 
their sheepskins under them and calmly awaited death. The Dervish loss was 600, and 
soma 3,000 captives and 6,000 wamen and children were taken. The Khalifa's son 

was taken prisoner. 
The Egyptian loss 
was 4 killed and 29 
wounded. This vic- 
tory finally stamped 
out Dervish rule in 
the Sudan. 




The victory of 
Sir Reginald Wingate 
brought him much 
deserved renown. On 
the very day of the 
Khalifa's death, his 
only little daughter 
was bora, in Scotland. 

AFTER THE ACTIOS AT ABU ADIL, 22.10 NOVEMBBR, 1899. WATBBINO HORSKS. QueCH VictOria at 

once telegraphed her congratulations on the victory to Sir Eegiuald, expressing her 
intention of becoming the infant's godmother and her wish that it should be called 
Victoria. May Miss Victoria Wingate long be spared to gladden her parents' hearts. 
She is a sweet little lady, resembling her genial father in a wonderful degrea 



I am enabled, through the kindness of Sir E^inald Wingate, to illustmte the 
remarkable scenes of the 24th November, 1899 (and also those of the Fashoda affair), 

from his own photographs. 

' Osman Digna escaped now, but afier doing hia best to aow sedition iii the north-eiiBt, he got no 
support and his hiding-place was betrayed by his own people. He waa captured in the Wariba 
HiUa, 90 miles from Suakin, on 18th Januar>-, 19O0, and ia now a prisoner, with other Derriahea, at 
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With the death of tlie Khalifa and his gang there was no more resistance, and 
the British mle became everywhere popular and welcomed by those who liad backed 
the Mahdi. as success is welcomed generally in the Orient. The little army got back to 
■Omdurman on the 29tli November, They had only left on the 18th — having marched 
■61 miles in Gl consecutive houra, fought two successful engagements, destroyed the 
Khalifa and his chief Emirs, and the last remnant of Dervish tyranny, and brought back 
some 10,000 prisoners. 

On the 22nd December, 1899, Lord Kitchener being called away to the South 
Afiican "War, Sir Keginald Wingate was appointed Sirdar and Governor-General 
of I^pt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Since Sir K^inald Wingate became Governor-General he has had an arduous task, 

the exploration and 
development, as well 
as the government 
of a vast, hitherto 
unknown territory, 
almost as extensive 
as Europe. Every- 
season he carries 
out Official Inspec- 
tions of the various 
provinces, all of 
which are as widely 
differing as they are 
remote from each 
other. In these in- 
spections he is often 
accompanied by his 

TUB GIBBA WHICH WAS WORN UV THE KHALIFA WHEN KILLBB. J O" tj J 1. 

old friend SirfiudoH 

von Slatiu, who has made the Sudan his home, and whose ofQeial position is that of 
Inspector-General. These Inspections will shortly have embraced every province of 
the Sudan. The Governor-General besides haa already given the series of 
photographs which embellish this book. These comprise the AVhite Nile and the 
Blue Nile, with their tributaries; the Atbara and Suakin ; with visits to Kassala, 
Gedaref, Sennar, and to Kordofan. These photograi)hs, and many others supplied 
me by Sir W. Garstin, and other Chiefs of Departments and many of their officers 
and other friends, will afford pictures of the scenery and native life of these remote 
regions which will be more interesting than any lengthy description of mine. The 
valleys of the Nile's tributaries will thus be illustrated by those who have explored 
them. With the story of the Upper Nile, I propose to give the illustrations of 
the recent remarkable expedition of Mr. C. K Dupuis to Abyssinia and the Blue 
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beautiful 



Nile and Atbara. This intrepid explorer has also given me 
photographs for publication. 

It was necessarj', in order to tell the story of Khartoum, to add to it that of the 
Fashoda affair and the de^ith of the Khalifa. A pause will now be made to visit the 
great Nile beyond Khartoum, to its remotest origin at the Equatorial Lakes. Ha\-ing 
followed the White Nile to its source, we shall proceed to explore the eastern provinces 
— the Blue Nile and its tributaries. That accomplished we shall visit Abyssinia with 
Mr. Dupuia. Subsequently the western provinces, Kordofan, Darfur, and the Bahr el 
Ghazal will conclude our volume. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NILE BEYOND KHARTOUM.— PART FIRST. 



"Peace hath hbr tictobibs ho lbbs 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALCOLM PEAKE, R.A. 
THE CONQUEROR OF THE SUDD. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NILE BEVOND KHARTOUM, 
THE SUDD AND ITS CONQUEST. LORD CROMEK'H VISIT TO GONDOKOHO, DESCRIBED BY 
THE COUNTESS VALDA GLEICHEX. THE INSPECTIONS OF THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. THE SOBAT. LAKE NO. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gkkekal Description of the Nile beyond Khartoum. 

The great Nile receives its last tributary at the junction of the Atbara; its next 
at Khartoum, where the Blue Nile pours in the Abyssiuian suppliea. Beyond Khartoum 
and as far as Lake No, the main channel is known as the White Nile ; above Lake No 
the natives call the main Nile stream the Bahr el Jebel. The White Nile and its 
tributaries supply much of the fertilizing waters which form the life-blood of Egypt. 
The greiit river Kile traverses the land for 2,069 miles from south to north, receiving on 
its course the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat before passing Khartoum. 

The summer flood of the Nile is mainly caused by the tropical rttins. It is 
generally believed that the fertilizing mud with which the High Nile flood is charged, 
comes from Abyssinia, where the Sobat as well as the Atbara and Blue Nile take 
their rise. The Bahr el Ghazal brings watei's from the west, the Bahr el Jebel from 
the Great Equatorial Lakes. The flood which we call High Nile at its height moves 
about 100 miles per day. Notwithstanding the amount of water used for irrigation and 
the loss by evaporation on its long journey about half of the volume of its summer 
flood is still lost in the Mediterranean. The Assuan Dam, when fully developed, 
will yet leave a large margin of wasted water for use in the Sudan, which can be 
irrigated by means of flood and catchment basins, but the time is distant when the 
siirplus — now lost — will be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

We are apt to forget how recently the world knew the truth about the mysterious 
sources of the Nile. The old geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy and medieval Arabian 
writers spoke of its origin being in great lakes, hut all their learning had been forgotten. 
It was only in 1862 that Speke and Grant discovered that the Great Lake, now known 
as the Victoria Nyanzn, was tlie main source of the White Nile. Sir Samuel Baker 
in 1863 discovered the Albert Nyanza, but the actual course of the Nile was not 
mapped till Gordon's time, 1874. 

During the ensuing years this i>ortion of the river was often blocked with sudd, and 
at the time of Kitchener's conquest of tlie Dervishes, it had thus been completely 
closed. An expedition, under Major (now Colonel) Peake, succeeded in clearing it in 
1899-1900. This intrepid ofBeer did his work well; there is no likelihood of the clear 
channel now existing bemg closed permanently again. The first sudd cutting was done 
under extraordinaiy dittieulties. I met Major Peake at Khartoum shortly after his 
great work and was niucli impressed by the tale of his arduous labours, of which I iiave 
heard most laudatory accounts since from his chief. Sir William Garstin. 
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As we have already voyt^d by the Nile oa far as Fushoda, when describing the 
Alarchaud incident (in Chapter XI.), and also when the Expedition under Sir B^inald 
Wingate extinguished the Khalifa and his Emirs, we shall now confine our attention to 
the remainder of the great river's course, as far as its origin in the Equatorial Lakes, 
returning afterwards to describe the Blue Nile and its ramifications, and finally the 
Bahr el Ghazal and other tributaries. 

The obstacles to navigation on the "White Nile at any time of the year on this 
enormous journey, are unimportant, the only great trouble is in the region of the Sudd.' 
All the modern traffic on the Upper Nile is carried on by steamers, and for these 

there always will be scarcity of fuel 
along the White Nile and beyond. 
As yet, no coal has been found in 
the Sudan. Coal costs £6 a ton at 
Khartoum, but when the railway 
from Suakin is at work, it will drop 
to one-half. Trees fit for fuel are- 
scarce, and the natives have an 
ugly habit of burning down the 
incipient forests to promote pastur- 
age, and it is nearly impossible 
to stop this custom. Therefore, 
supplies of wood for the steamers 
have to be brought from afar and 
stored up at wood stations on the 
banks. 

The Bahr el Jebel, when it 

flows into Lake No, varies in width 

from 100 yards to a mile. But from 

the masthead of a steamer it is seen 

to be a sea of grass and reeds on 

either side of this channel, and the 

real banks are 4, 8, or even 12 miles 

cuTTiNo A TRENCH iM THE siPD. Sir K'. u«r.ii». (jjgtant ou cacli side. Under all this 

grass is water, slowly making its way down to fill up the waste of the 

al>sorption by sand and sun. The grassy islands are so dense, that it is quite possible to 

walk on the surface, and many native tribes actually live on the floating masses of 

vegetation; tish and tlie stalks of a certain water Hly, forming their only food. The 

surface of the water is covered with a dense tangletl mass of papyrus, ambach, and 

otlicr water plants which, in places, grow to a lieigbt of from 15 feet to 30 feet. 

' " Sudd " means an impediment, a atoppage. In fact a dam is called "sudd." It is pronounced 
as our word "mud." 
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At the rise and fall of the Nile, quantities of the gmss get torn away and float down 
Btream ; these jam in the channels and form " sudd " blocks. The open channel is thus 
very tortuous and the current slow, and at Lnke No, where the Bahr el Gha:^al comes in 
from the west (should its watei's be low at the time, not enough to clear the channel) 
a block frequently occurs at a point where it turns suddenly to the east 

The huge marshes where the sudd is troublesome have an extent of some 35,000 
square miles. They form a triangle, whose northern base extends 200 miles west from 
the Bahr el Zeraf, and the apex lies about Eor, 250 miles S.S.E. of Lake No. Through 

all this the passage of water is 
sluggish, and the loss byevaporation 
must be enormous. Sir William 
Garstin estimates that 6-5 per cent, 
is lost in this way. The water is 
very shallow, nowhere more thau 
2 to 6 feet deep, except in the river 
channels. To the eye the effect is 
extraoi'dinary. A vast extent of 
brilliant green papyrus, feathery 
weeds, and sword grass, 5 to 15 
feet above the water, broken by 
occasional patches of light anibach 
trees and cane, with channels of 
water, pools, and lagoons dotting 
the swamp, and here and there a 
sparse tree on the horizon. Many 
Hoatiug islands of growing vegetable 
matter are met with. 

Patches of mud or solid ground 
are sometimes seen. In some places 
there is much bird and animal 
life, the ubiquitous crocodile, and 
in the south every kind of game. 
There also elephants, giraffe, buffalo, and many sorts of antelope abound, hippopotamus 
being especially numerous. These huge beasts flounder on the floating islands, and many 
sink to die, their bodies polluting the mass. Insects abound, many of them venomous. 
Coarse fish fill the waters. For tlie IJi-st 150 miles south of Lake No there are no 
human inhabitant!;. Thereafter Dinkas and their villages are seen up to Bor, 384 miles. 
After that the Bari country, and more population on tlie east bank than on the west. 
To Major Penke, as has been said above, is due the success of first cutting a clear 
channel in 1899-1900, when owing to the Der\ish occupation, there had been, for years, 
no traffic for steamers, and the waterway luid become closed solidly. 
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Five gunboats, with five Brilisli and some Egyptian ofiicei'S, 100 Sudanese, and 
800 DerviBh prisoners, attacked the sudd on 16th December, 1899. By 2'7th March, 
1900, by means of hard and continuous labour, 14 blocks out of 29 had been oleared, 
opening up 82 miles of river channel, Peake Bey {his Egyptian title), avoiding the 
remaining blocks by using side channels, arrived at Shamb^, 25th April, 1890, 
proceeding thence in clear water to Rejaf, 5th May, 1890. Four of the remaining 
five blocks were cleared by Lieut. Drury, RN., in January, 1901, and only one 
22 miles long still remaina This block it was found impossible to remove, but a 
" false channel " exists by which it can be avoidetl. 

It is probable no more clearing may be necessary for a long time. There is now 
a monthly mail steamer, and other craft which keep the fairway open merely by their 
passage, Lieut, Drury took up the difficult task when Peake's health broke down 
under the strain, and completed the work nobly. He too lost his health from the rigours 
of the climate. It is pleasant to think thut he also has recovered his tiealth and now 
fills an important office at Suiikin. 

Tlie method employed by Peake Bey to clear the sudd was to cut and bum the 
whole of the vegetation growing on the surface. This was done by a party of men with 
swords, hoes, and axes. Immediately after, the line for the first channel, about 
12 yards wide, was marked out ; this was trenched by the soldiers and Dervish 
prisoners (armed with hoes, picks, axes, and saws) into pieces 4 yards square. 

After cutting down about a foot from the surface, the water infiltrated ; the men 
continued cutting until, owing to the depth of the water, they were unable to get 
deeper. Holdfasts of telegraph poles were then driven as far as they would go round the 
edge of each piece. After this a IJ-iach flexible nteel-wire hawser was sunk as deep as 
it would go, by means of the prolonged poles, all round the piece to be removed, the ends 
of it were made fast to the halliards in the bow of the gunboat, one on the starboard side 
and one on the port, leaving sufficieot slack wire to allow the steamer to go astern some 
20 or 30 yards before she got the strain ; " full speed astern " was then ordered. Full 
speed was kept up continually if the piece showed any sign of moving, and until it 
came away gradually. 

As soon as the piece was quite clear, one end of the liawser was cast off, and the 
piece was allowed to float down the stream ; the holdfasts were pulled out by means 
of a wire rope, one end of which was made fast to the bow of the steamer, and the 
other by a hitch to the end of the holdfast 

If the piece showeil no signs of coming away, the engines were reversed, and 
the steamer was brought close up to the sudd, and then went astern again. This was 
repeated again and again until the piece became detached. Some took as much as 
two hours to get away. Sometimes with very thiu sudd, after it had been trenched, 
the steamer would be run up with its bow on the sudd, and on going astern, would 
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carry the piece with her ; also with light sudd a grapnel auchor fixed to the steamer 
when going astern is sufficient to tear away the piece. Sir William Garstin supplied 
me with the photographs of these arduous operations which graphically serve to 
explain the process employed. 

Often the sudd was found with roots growing to the bottom. In this case, a 
grapnel or ordinary anchor was sunk to the bottom of the river and dragged along by 
the steamer. As soon as the leading steamer had opened up the channel a sufficient 
length to enable her not to interfere with a steamer working behind her, another steamer 
was put to work, the same way as the first, to widen the channel. 

All this hard work under a burning sun through water often rotten, and emitting 
an abominable stench from dead hippopotami or other animals, surrounded by poisonous 
insects, speaks well for the men who have saved the Sudan. It proves how our 
soldiers wage war in times of peace, running risks equal to those of warfare. This 
was literally turning their swords into ploughshares. 

The officers were soldiers sent to fight the Dervishes, the gunboats were fitted out 
for the same campaign, the work being done by Dervish prisoners. All the last were 
men taken red-handed in rebellion, who now were compelled, for the good of their 
own land, to do perhaps the first useful labour they had ever done in their Uvea 

Once through the sudd region, the course is mainly clear to Gondokoro on the 
frontier. Between Eejaf and Bed<ien there are rocks that might be blasted away. 
Boats can go to Kiro, then there are more rapids, and the last 15 miles before 
reaching Nimule are quite impassable to any steamers or boats. From hence the 
Nile is free of any obstacles up to Lake Albert. Between Dufile and Lake Albert 
the Nile is very sluggish, and papyrus islands again abound. The breadth of the 
channel varies. 



A monthly Government steamer, 13 days, runs from Khartoum to Gondokoro (the 
Nile post of Uganda), leaving Khartoum on the I5th, and returning from Gondokoro for 
the north, about the 29th of each month, arrives at Khartoum about the 10th. Thia 
steamer calls at all intermediate stations south of Goz abu Guma. Thei'e are also 
private companies engaged in commerce, which is developing. It has always been Lord 
Oiomer's policy to open up trade by public enterprise. A country so recently won from 
barbarism has to be in leading strings, till its i^ople are educated to industrial pursuits. 
The change in the few years since we took it over is remarkable. But for tlie opening 
of river tr'alHc it is necessary to enlist outside aid, therefore we wish the Sudan 
Development Company all success. One of their steamers is engraved on page 182. 
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LOED CROMER'S VISIT TO GONDOKORO. 

Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, and a small party made the 
entire journey from Khartoum to Gondokoro in January, 1903. A delightful account 
of the voyage was written by the Countess Valda Gleichen, which appeared subsequently 
in the Pall Mall Magazi-ne. 

The trip was in many ways a record one, and shows how people in good health 
can vary the dullness of our northern climate, with perfect enjoyment and ever- 
changing variety of scene. Countess Valda Gleichen has shown us what a lady can 
do in such circumstances. It is granted to few to have such an escort as hers, hut 
as the direct communication from London to Gondokoro is open to anyone who has 
the will and the means, she may have many imitators on the same track. 

Ten years ago, fully a thousand miles of the trip, from Haifa to Gondokoro and 
back, was the scene of rapine and misery as terrible as the worid has ever known. That 
all this region is now peaceful, happy, contented and perfectly safe for travel is mainly 
due to the efTorts of the leaders of this little peaceful pleasure excursion — Lord Cromer 
and his able assistants in the regeneration of Kgypt and our Sudan. 

I take the liberty of making copious extracts from this bright account of a very 
remarkable journey, as a means of explaining tlie Countess Valda Gleichen's own 
photographs which she has kindly entrusted to me to use as illustrations. A magazine 
is at best an ephemeral publication. The pithy little narrative will now, it is hoped, 
have a more permanent existence. 

" . . . leaving London on Friday night, the 36th of laat I>ecember, by the Indian 
mail, reaching Cairo the following Wednesday afternoon, wo started up-country as fast as a 
perfectly managed system of train and steamer could take us, straight to Khartoum. On the 
way we only stopped once for an hour, to see the colossal rock temple of Abu Simbel, and then 
that same afternoon (by way of a contrast) inspected the great engine works at Wady Haifa, 
with d-dei'ami dervishes contentedly earning their living in the workshops! That sense of 
contrast between the old dominion and the new became eharper still as we proceeded in a 
comfortable train de luxe, ' lighted with electricity and furnished with sleeping-cars,' through 
the very heart of the country which only five years ago was overrun by the savage fanatics of 
the Khalifa. At Abu Hamed, where the ghosts of the fallen Sudanese troops are reported to 
stand every night as sentries over the graves of their two English beys — a row of neat little 
bathing-houses has been erected, where the dusty traveller can leave his wagon-lit and have a 
refreshing morning tub, hot or cold according to fancy, before continuing his journey. 

" At Khartoum we actually came in for an agricultural show ! ' Certainly in the Sudan 

I A photograph of this, tlie first Sudanese agricultural show, by Lieuteuimt-Colonel Fenton, is 
f^ven in Chapter VIII. 
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civiliBatioa inarches with no uncertain step. ■ The show was the firat of its kind to be held 
there, and very amusing it was. The ' sbeiks and notables ' of the BUrrounding country took 
the decpeet interest in the proceedings, and the exhibits were of a very varied description, 
ranging from dhurra and cotton to embossed leather books, camels, and native bedsteads, or 
angharebs. Another noteworthy fact was that every exhibitor won a prize, ' pour encourager 
les autres ! ' 

"That aftenioon — the sixth after lea^nng Cairo — ^we embarked on the Sudan Government 
steamer Amkeh, that was to take us on our further journey of nearly two thousand miles 
beyond Khartoum. 

" Our party consisted of Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, my 
brother the Sudan Director of Intelligence and myself, the Sirdar's military secretary. Lord 
Oomer's secretary, the head of the R.A.M.C, and the head of the Sudan Government boats 
and steamers— -a most official company, bent on pleasure and instruction. The instruction, I 
may say, began at once, for on turning into the AVTiite Nile just above Omdurman, the water 
changed immediately in colour from the usual blue-grey of the Blue Nile to a whitish 
yellow, the line where the two rivers join being bo clearly defined as to give the most 
curious effect of a distinct boundary. , The character of the country also on either side 
of the rivers varies just as much as does the colour of the water, for while the banks of 
the Blue Nile are wooded and fairly fertile, those of the While Nile between which we 
steamed were for the first two or three days flat and sandy, and covered with rough scrub 
of mimosa and thorn. 

" As to four-footed game, the country was alive with it, and hartebeest, waterbuck, 
white-eared cob, and different kinds of antelope and gazelle, were often sighted at quite a 
short distance away. They apparently knew no fear, but would stop to cast interested 
glances at the steamer and then airily canter ofT, as if they knew quite well that shooting 
from steamers is strictly forbidden by law. On one occasion four large elephanta stood in 
a row on the bank to look at us ! ' Each had a white paddy-bird sitting on his head busily 
hunting for insects, and quite undisturbed when the elephants leisurely shambled ofT, for 
the sight of the steamer speedily palled on them, to the luitold woe of the photographers, 
who one and all had dashed for their cameras, and one and all failed ignominiously in 
getting a snapshot. Lamentations were loud and long ; and although later on many more 
elephants were seen (on one occasion fifteen of them were feeding about a mile off), never 
again did they have such an opportunity at such close quarters. Then one day of days, 
as we were most of us lying limply and sleepily imder the awning on the lower deck, 
gasping with the heat, there came an excited screech from the upper deck, and wo nished 
up breathless, to see, waving above the sky-line, five long necks surmounted by five tiny 
heads, moving slowly along one behind the other. Giraffes they were in truth ; and great 
was our luck, for they are hardly ever seen now, and are retreating farther and farther 

' The CuuntesH showed tlie author a sketch of these elephaute made by ber brother, each of the 
monsters gravely i)erniitting liii^ atundaiit padily-btrd to mount guard on his huge ci 
provokiiigly droll, and as a aketcU is unique. 
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into Central Africa. With very strong glasses we could even make out the spots on their 
backs, and after they bad passed out of sight we collapsed again on the lower deck, feeling 
that Africa had nothing more to offer us in the way of a sensation ! By this time, of 
course, we had seen innumerable hippos; but they left so much to the imagination that 
they were not really very satisfactory, A black lump representing a nose, and a little 
behind the lump two ears just showing above the water, were as a rule all that could be 
seen of a hippo's large carcase. We often counted twenty or thirty in sight, for the river 
simply awarma with them, and they do so much damage to crops, and are so dangerous 
to the natives in their dug-outs, that the order has gone forth that they are to be treated 
as vermin and shot down as much as possible. "We constantly saw their tracks on the 
bank, their big bodies leaving devastation in their wake, but only once had the luck to 
see one actually waddling along ; the rest were generally peacefully blowing on the surface 
of the water, and dived as we approached. Hippos, however, do not like the audd, and 
during the three days that we steamed through it we saw none, though they reappeared 
again on the other side. 

" It may not be generally known how very carefully game is protected in the Sudan. 
The country ia divided into shooting districts, and the amount and species of game which 
may be shot by holders of licences vary according to the district. Animals and birds are 
divided into classes : those that are absolutely forbidden to be killed or captured, such as 
the chimpanzee, eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, ground hombill, secretary bird 
and BalanUeps Rej ; and those, on the other hand, of whom a limited number only may 
be killed — i.e., hartobeest, waterbuck, wild sheep, ibex, bustard, and others too numerous 
to mention here. Besides all these restrictions, there is a large Officera' Game Eesene 
between the White and Blue Niles, which is practically a sanctuary ; so it is evident that 
as much as possible is done to prevent indiscriminate slaughter of wild beaats ; this accounts 
also for the want of fear shown by all those that we saw; they were deeply interested 
and curiouB, but obviously not the least afraid. 

"On the fourth day after lea^-ing Khartoum we reached Faahoda, where auch 
preparations were being made for receiving Lord Cromer that he was asked to give an 
hour's delay before disembarking, as we had arrived as usual before our time, and the 
natives were said to be pouring in from all sides. The village ia some way from the river, 
and to get there we had to cross two khors in rough native punts. In the distance we 
coidd see dark figures excitedly running about, and then being marshalled into a kind of 
order by a wildly-gesticulating person in a flowing red robe and white head-dress. This, 
we learnt, was the Mek~the head of the Shiltuks and chief of Fashoda, and a potentate 
who is rather fond of giving trouble. However, on this occasion he was on his best 
behaviour, and, though he had an evil countenance, nothing could have been more savagely 
dignified than his manner when he was presented to Lord Cromer by Major Matthews, 
the English officer in command. 

" Behind him towered his bodyguard of gigantic Shilluks, none of them under seven 
feet high, armed with formidable spears and shields, and adorned chiefly with leopard-skina 
and bangles. Of course these were especially picked for their height, but the rest were 
very nearly aa tall, and were all magnificently built men. The Dinkas also are just as 
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finely proportioned, and this array of the warriors of both tribes was a wonderful 
sight, with their long-bladed spears, heirlooms from father to son, gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

" Headed l>y Lord Cromer and the Sirdar, wo proteeded along the lines of the warriors, 
received by them in absolute silence : but when we came to the women's lines it was quite 
a different matter, for here the noise of welcome was simply deafening ! The Siidanese 
women have a cry of welcome all their own : it is a long-drawn high B-flat, which sounds 
like a shake but isn't, for they make it with their tongues against the roof of their 
mouths, so that it is a hard repeated vibration, and a most penetrating sound. It is also 
very difficult to do, for we tried ourselves with absolutely no success ! It waa 

accompanied by thumpings on tom-toms 
made of hollo wed-out elephants' feet 
and on any kind of metallic or wooden 
object that would make a noise : the 
din was unspeakable, but moat amusing. 

"After the inspection came the great 

war- dance in Lord Cromer's honour 

round the fetish-tree in the middle of 

the square. Between four and five 

hundred warriors took part, and though 

it lasted over two hours we watched it 

with breathless interest from beginning 

to end. It was most dramatic and 

exciting. A whole battle waa acted 

before us, from the first stealthy advance 

of scouts, stepping high as through long 

grass, to the wild miUt at the end, when 

the two sides met with bloodthirsty 

war-cries and piercing yells and much 

blowing of conch shells and bnlTalo 

horns, with hootings and whistlings and 

a general pandemonium. We could have 

watchwl them for hours, for each man 

fought for himself, and a whole series of elaliorate duels took place all round ns, each 

more interesting than the last. Many of the men had their iwdies smeared all over 

with ashes to keep ofT mosquitoes, and as their faces were generally painted in white 

stripes, and their hair plastered with the mud and grease of years into every kind of 

strange coift'ure. the cfTcct was al>soluteiy demoniacal. Finally came a solemn dance in 

which the women joined, jumping heai-ily np and down, with the usual yells; and 

then gradually their fcr^-oiir wore itself out, nn<l one after another took his place again 

in the ranks round the sqiiarc to watch the rest of the proceedings, taking a well-earned 

rest on the ground. 
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"Oil our return to the stt»iner, the Mek and several native grandees came down t« 
receive preaente in their turn, and the dresaing-up that then went on was one of the 
funniest sights of the day. The Sirdar and the military secretary assisted them by sheer 
force into their gorgeous robes of honour, cramming the long black arms into sleeves as a 
rule several sizes too short for them, and tying turbans with more haste than aldll. A 
looking-glass was then pressed into the hand of each honoured guest, and he was 
despatched like a child at a school-feast, to make room for the next. The sight of rows 
of black giants sitting gravely on the bank, their turbans having generally come unrolled 
again, gazing at their own countenances for the first time in their lives, was, to say the 
least of it, comic. However, the whole thing came to an end at last, and after many polite 
farewells we steamed off on our way south to the country of the sudd. ' 



) point the river widens 
into the vast stretch of 
marshes known as Twenty-five-mile 
Lake, and as we passed into it one 
evening at about sunset the effect of 
absolute desolation was something 
indescribable, though it had an 
uncanny pictureaqueneas of its own. 
Forest fires blazed on the horizon, 
throwing up great masses of smoke 
in front of the setting sun, and 
obscuring the light though not 
lessening the heat, which was intense. 
The water was like a sheet of copper ; 
not a cloud was in the sky, and 
nothing moved but ourselves and the 
brown, smoky veils, which came 
nearer and nearer as we turned and 
twisted in and out of the clumps 
of sudd, following the innumerable windings of the stream. 

" Suddenly the sun vanished below the horizon, and we breathed again, for with the 
darkneaa came a blessed coolness ; and then by the light of the moon we pursued our way 
silently and at half-speed, the motionless white figure of the ' reis ' at the wheel standing 
out sharply against the sky. The air was alive with fireflies, which mingled indistinguishably 
with the stream of wood-sparks from the tunnel ; luckily our other insect torturers preferred 
the lower deck, with its electric lights, so that here on the upper deck we were left in 
peace. We moved slowly on, the silence only broken occasionally by a rustle of reeds 
when our bows touched the wall of papyrus, as we turned a sharp corner. Then auddenlj- 
without any warning, a wailing treble laugh pierced the stillness. In that mysterious blue 
moonlight the sound fairly made our blood run cold — it might have been the spirit of all 
those who had ever been lost in the sudd rising up to bar our way. With a whirr of 
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wings and a parting screech a black shape passed between us and the moon, and only then 
did we know it for a long-necked glossy ibia, an uninteresting-looking bird by daylight, 
but for those gifted with a taste for melodrama, a terrifying one by night. 

"By the afternoon of the fourth day we were practically out of the audd, and quite 
glad to see solid bank and ordinary thorn-buahes once more. At Shamb^ we came across 
human dwellings again, a dismal malarious place inhabited by Dinkas and Nuers. An 
unfortunate Egyptian waa found here in one of the huta, auflfering from a very bad attack 
of blackwater fever, and waa at once removed to the steamer, although Colonel Penton, 
the medical officer, had but small hopes of saving his life. However, injections of quinine 
had auch a wonderful effect that by the time we reached Mongalla he was almost out of 
danger, and could be left at the hospital there to pick up strength again. Egyptians as 
a rule have so little stamina that they go down like ninepins before this fever, and very 
seldom recover. 

"Two days later we arrived at Kiro, the first Belgian station of the Lado Enclave, 
on the left bank of the river. Lord Cromer's visit was totally unexpected, but the bank 
was speedily lined with Belgian troops, a most cut^throat^looking set of West Africans and 
Niams-niaras (cannibals); and the officer commanding, who waa a Swede, came down to 
receive us, and was most polite. The whole village waa very spick-and-span, the huts 
forming a well-laid-out street with a 'place' in the centre, and the officers' quarters were 
surrounded by deep verandahs supported by brick columns and built a couple of feet above 
the level of the ground, in a futile attempt to circumvent the omnivorous white ants. 
The men were dressed in very workmanlike blue jumpers and leggings, and looked ready 
for any amount of fighting ; so, as they have free permission to loot the surrounding 
country to make up to them for getting neither pay nor rations, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise that the natives have almost eTitircly deserted that side of the river, and come 
across to the Sudanese side instead. 

"The morning after leaving Kiro {January 20th) we reached our farthermost point, 
Gondokoro, the first post on the Uganda frontier, where we were most hospitably 
entertained by the two administrators, civilian and military. 

"On our way through the village we passed some beautiful Nuer oxen browsing 
contentedly in an enclosure : they are about the size of the great Campagna oxen plus a 
bump, with magnificent horns, and are of the same soft creamy colour. A very fine 
specimen haa lately been brought down to the Cairo Zoo. 

"On leaving Gondokoro we turned back northwards, and after a short visit to Lado 
st«amed steadily down-stream, meeting a north wind, which was very refreshing after the 
sweltering heat of the last few days." 
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STATIONS ON THE NILE FROM KHARTOUM TO GONDOKORO. 



The photograplis and Darrative of Countess Valda Gleichen taken together have 
given a brief but brilliant description of the principal points on the Nile from 
Khartoum to Gon- 



dokoro. 

But we have 
still a quantity of 
admirable photo- 
graphs of the Upper 
Niles and their 
tributaries, supplietl 
by Sir Reginald 
Wingate to illustrate 
his Inspections as 
Governor - General, 
and many from Sir 
William Garstin 
showing his recent 
travels on the 
Upper Nile. In 
order to make these 
engravings intelli- 
gible, it will be necessary to give 
the steamers call. 



MAJOR WATSON. SIR RDDOLF SLATIIi. 

WHITE HILB IS8PECTIOS, 1902, 



, list of the principal places along the river where 



A list of the stations on the mail steamer route between Omdurman and 
Gondokoro is appended. 



Stations on tub White Nile (bet 

DUBHAN AND I^KB No). 

Get«iDa, djatance from Omdurnian .... 
Jebel Araslikol 

Abbas laknd 

Fasbi Slioya 

Uoz abu Guma 

Abu Zeid 

Jebeleih 

Reiik 

Jebel Ahmed Agha 

Kaka 

Demtenima 

Fashoda 

Taufikia 

Sobat River 

Bahr el Zeraf 

Lake No 



THE Bahr bl Jbbeu 

DiSTAHCBs raoM Lake No to Gondokoro. 

Hellet el Nuer, from I^ke No .... 139 milei 
False Chaniiel {il miles) fi-oiu I^ke No 143 „ 
Bahr el Zeraf (south end) 
ShanbS 



Moiigalla 

Lado (Belgian Enclave) 

Goiidokoio 

Fitim Omtlurman to Gondokoro, 1,134 milee. 
From Khartoum to Gondokoro, 1,13U miles. 
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All along the mysterious Nile's course as laid down twenty years ago in our best 
maps, there were wide districts marked " uninhabited region." The scenes depicted in 
our photographs show the crowds that turned up almost everywhere the steaoier 
stopped, to welcome the Governor-General's visits. The whole region seems to teem 
with life, and being now at peace, and the dread of the slave hunter and slave dealer 
gone for ever, they will increase and multiply, and replenish the earth. 

They are at last recognising the dignity of labour and are not ashamed of their 
industry, for already many of the tribes who never knew how to work, and scarcely 
understood to till the ground, are settling down to ^ricultural pursuits and breeding 
cattle for profit, while the surplus young men seek employment at Khartoum or 
Omdurman, and in due time many will doubtless migrate to the northern Sudan, 
whose fertile land will await cultivation as soon as we provide irrigation. 



Notices of Places Visited bv the Governor-General in his Inspection along 
THE White Nile from Omdurman to Gondokoro. 

El Geteina is a lai^e, clean village in the Gezira district. It has two separate 
districts and a good market. 

El Dueiui is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, chief embarking place for El Obeid. 
This is becoming an important tiade-ceiitre and the principal mart for Kordofan gum. 

Telegraph line ter- 
minus. Good Gov- 
ernment offices are 
here. 

Kawa, a lai^ 
village and wooding 
station for steamers ; 
good market 

Fashi Shoya, 
camel caravan 
starting - point for 
South Kordofan. 

Goz abu Guma, 
Mamuria, telegraph 
and wood station. 
Through trafhc with 
Kordofan. Ijneofvil- 
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DIHKAS AT REKK, WHITE KILE. 



DtKKAS AT SHAMB^ BAHB £L JEBBL. NVEBS, BAUR EL ZEUAF. 
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Jebeleiii. Eiver here about 500 yards wide. The two peculiar gi-anite peaks rising 
abruptly give the name to the place. (Two Mountains.) 

Der el Ahamda 

has good flocks of [, 
cattle. 

Keiik. This is 
where Kitchener's 
Expedition caught 
up the Dervishes 
on his way to 
Fashoda, September, 
1898.- TheDerviflhes 
were beaten, their 
steamers captured. 

Jebel Ahmed 
Agha. A solitary 
volcanic peak, 250 
feet above the plain, 
is a great landmark. 

. JEBELRIH : WHITE HILB. 

Kaka is a col- 
lection of Shilluk village."! spread along several miles of the left bank. 

Demtemma, Dinka 

and Shilluk villages. 

At Melut the 
Governor-General held 
an inspection. The 
telegraph here crosses 
to the west bank. 

At Kodok there 
was an inspection of 
Shilluk warriors, and 
I give several views of 
this important place and 
its bazaar. 

Fashoda is not 

much heai-d of now, 

in fact Fashoda is not 

marked on the latest 

SH.LLUK c-vrrLE, NE.VR «Au, WHITE s.LE. Ooveinmeut map. Its 

place is taken by Kodok tiot far off, which is healthy, while Fashoda was poisonous from 
malaria. Since the Marchaud business it has lost its importance. 
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DBK BL AHAUDA CATTLU : KEAR JBBBLBltl, WBITB HILB. 



During Lord Cromer's 
visit there were great 
doings at Fashoda, as 
shown by Countess 
Gleiclien's photographs. 
The site of Marchand's 
garden is pointed out. 

At I.ul, beyond 
Fashoda, there is an 
Austrian CiitholJc Mis- 
sion with a tidy 
eettlemeut, of which 
Countess Gleichen gives 
some good photographs, 

and of the interesting natives, Shilluks and Biukas. 

At Wau, the Sirdar gives us a photograph of the fine flocks of cattle owned by the 

natives (not to be confounded with Wau in the Eahr el Ghaznl). 

Taufikia, the second place in the district. There are a few troops stationed both 

Iiere and at Fashoda, but Taufikia is much the more healthy place. Fashoda is one of 

the worst possible places for a settlement and will be given up. 

The Sobat Kiver joins the White Nile a few miles further on. Seven miles up the 

Sobat is the American Mission School in a grove of Doleib palms. This is a flourishing 

Sliilluk neighbourhood. The American Schools are all admirably managed and there 

cannot be too many of them ; they have benefited I^pt so much. Their pupils are 

always well-maunered and helpful, and proud of being able to read and write and speak 

English. Many floating grass islands are met with at this point of the Nile, and 

grass fires are constantly being seen on tlie horizon. 

It will be more convenient to pursue our journey direct to the south by the main 

stream of the Nile as far as Gondokoro, devoting subsequently a separate chapter to 

the Babr el Ghazal, which flows into Lake No, from the west, and gives its 

name to an enormous 

province. The Sobat 

Kiver, coming from the 

east, will be best 

described here. After 

we have followed the 

main course of tlie Nile 

to the Great Lakes, we 

shall describe separately 

tlie provinces to the east 

and west of it. 




FIRES : WniTB KILB. 
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The American Mission Schooi^ os the Sobat. 

Not very far beyond Taufikia, at Doleib Hill, on the Sobat, this admirable 
educational body has placed its farthest post on the Nile. It was commenced in 
March, 1902. Lord Cromer gave them 200 acres of government land to start their 
enterprise, aad they have built an excellent station, consisting of residences, schools, 
and a church. They are Presbyterians, a Mission Society from a small town in 
Nebraska, who have been doing good work in Egypt for well nigh half a century. I 
know their schools in Egypt well, and can speak with confidence of their excellent and 
successful efforts. Their missionaries are like no others ; they are more anxious to teach 



£ SOBAT RIVER — 



and educate than to proselytize. I measure the results of their labours in Egypt as 
being next to Lord Cromer's in the good results for the natives. Therefore I bail with joy 
the beginning of their good deeds to benefit tlie poor neglected Sudan. I wrote to 
Dr. Alexander, of their Training College at Assiut, for particulars of this undertaking. 
He tells me that the school on the Sobat is nourishing. They have a headmaster, an 
American clergyman, lEcv. J. K. GiHen, D.D., and his wife, another clergyman, Eev. J. 1!. 
Carson, and his wife, two medical men, who also are teachers, and several n(iti\-e 
teachers. 

In the Goveniment Schools in the Sudan, strange to say, English is not taught. 
In the schools of the American Jlission, e\'eiyoue speaks, and is taught to i-ead 

Hi 
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and write, not oitly Arabic, but English. Their land is being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Dr, Giffen is bringing the finest cotton seed from America, and 
already fruits and varied crops are reaped. The natives are learning to work and to 
engage in agricultural and other pursuits of industry. 

Ixird Cromer in his Report for 1902 says : — 

"An opportunity was afforded t« me, during my recent tour in the Sudan, of visiting 
the station established by the Ameri<;an missionaries on the Sobat River. The establiehment 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. Giffen and Dr. and Mrs. McLaughlin. I was greatly pleased 
with all I saw. The Mission is manifestly conducted on those sound, practical, common 
sense principles which, indeed, are strongly characteristic of American mission work in 



NEAK IT A MO. 



Mf^jur fficynit. 



Egypt. No parade is made of religion. . . . Mr. Giffen has very wisely considered 
that, as a preliminary to the introduction of Christian teaching, his beat plan will be 
to gain some insight into the ideas, manners, and customs of the wild Shilluks amongst 
whom he lives, to establish in their minds thorough confidence in his intentions, and to 
inculcate some rudimentary knowledge of the Christian moral code. In these endeavours he 
appears to have been eminently successful. By kindly and considerate treatment he is allaying 
those suspicions which are so easily aroused in the minds of savages. 1 found considerable 
numbers of Shilluks, men and women, working happily at the brick-kiln which he has 
established in the extensive and well cultivated garden attached to the Mission. I may remark 
incidentally that cotton, apparently of good quality, has already been produced. The houses 
in which the members of the Mission live haie been constnicted by Shilluk labour. 
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I addressed the men present, through an interpreter, and fully satisfied myself that they 
were happy and contented. They understand that they can now no longer be carried 
off into slavery, that they will be treated with justice and consideration, and paid for their 
labour. 

" Not only can there be no possible objection to mission work of this description, but I 
may add that, from whatever point of view the matter is considered, the creation of 
establishments conducted on the principles adopted by Mr. Giffen and Dr. McLaughlin cannot 
fail to prove an unmixed benefit to the population amongst whom they live. I understand 
that the American missionaries contemplate the creation of another mission post higher up the 



ITAKO VILLAGE, RIVER BARO, SITE OF POST. 8 B. Jfi^iv Qirrnn. 

Sobat. It is greatly to be hoped that they will carry out this intention. They may rely on 
any reasonable encouragement and assistance which it is in the power of the Sudan 
Government to afford." 

I think these American schools are one of the greatest blessings to the country, and 
it is pleasant to learn that the good example they have set has aroused similar efTorts 
from England. Lord Cromer and Sir R^inald Wingate have set apart an extensive 
region on both sides of the Upper Nile for the establishment of sclioola under the Church 
Missionary Society of Loudon. This Society is now seeking suitable young men for 
this work which is to be commenced immediately. Their labours will be industrial, 
medical, educational, and the teaching of Christian virtues to these poor heathens. The 
Cliurch Missionary Society has already a number of successful schools in Uganda, and 
these to be established on the Upper Nile will link with theui. 
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TllF SOBAT ElVBR. 

Thi3 important adjunct to the Nile's flood rises in Abyssinia about 500 miles from 
its confluence witli the great river. Near the Nile its banks are hard and firm and with 
gi-aasy plains, and, further up, its banks in parts are beautifully wooded. Its water isof 
a reddish-yellow colour. Steamers of 4^ feet draught can ascend as far up stream as 
Itang from May to December. Different tribes, on its way from its source, give it different 
names. After the Pibor joins it, it is mostly known as the Baro. Nners and Dinka^ 
share its banks, the Nuers overpowering the Dinkas, the latter being an inferior race, 
physically. Aiiuaks are found further east; their country has well-wooded, park-like 



T IN UPPER SOBAT. 8 A. Major Bagtia. 

scenery, and it is said there are vast herds of elephants. Tins will be in the Abyssinian 
land, beyond wliere the Pibor joins the boundary of tlie Sudan. The huts and villages 
of the Nuers are well built and very populous. Tliey live in a state of nature, nearly all, 
except the older women, being quite naked. In Major Austin's interesting report, he 
says, " daily a demand for clothes is begnining to use " 

The Aniiaks inhabit a porlion of Abyssinian territory which is leased to the Sudan 
Government. Major Austin's description of this legion sounds most Arcadian. 

"The most fertile tract anywhere. It is well wooded and free from those large 
swamps found in Nuer territory lower down Theie are numerous hots and hamlets, 
close to the banks overlGoking the river. Their huts are scrupulously clean and well 
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kept, and ai-e suii'oiinded by fences of tall reeds, giving absolute privacy to the 
occupants. Within the enclosure, in addition to several huta for tlie family, are 
the granaries, and other enclosures for the herding of sheep or goats at night. The 
interior is carefully plastered over witli mud and free from dust and dirt. The 
natives of this region are more advanced in civilisation than any others on the 
Sobat or Bare. They are a most peaceful, friendly, and industrious race and are 
great agriculturists. Miles and miles of coast along the river are diligently cultivated 
twice every year, and bear splendid crops from the generous soil." 

These lines are very interesting. Such people may be induced to send emigrants 
to the rich cotton-lands north of Khartoum, wluch are now depopulated. 

The Gallas over the border are a tine race, and Major Austin thinks the Anuaks 
learnt their good habits of industry and cleanliness from them. It has been suggested 
that Gallas might be induced to settle in the northern Sudan, as they are a populous and 
vigorous race. Major Austin speaks highly of the Anuak females. 

"The attire of the younger women and girts is really most attractive. In 
addition to a numerous accumulation of beads round the neck, they wear a largo 
number of strings of beads round the waist, of many different colours, whilst a small 
fringe, as it were, of generally white opaque, or light blue and white beads, depends 
in front and behind, some two or three inches in length, round the body. As the girls 
are often very beautifully formed and possess pleasant, laughing, and occasionally very 
pretty faces, a group of them together forms a most charming picture of modest 
maidenhood." 

It is pleasant to happen on such Arcadian life and manners in these remote 
valleys. The natives evidently have had, for geneiations, no reason to fear strangers. 
They have been too remot* to suffer from the slave-raiding exjieditions whicii struck 
terror into the inhabitants of the western regions ; so much so that even yet, in many 
districts, the natives fear the I^ptian soldiers of lighter colour tlian themselves, 
mindful of the traditions of slave-hunting days. 

Nasser, ] 60 miles from the junction of the Sobat an.i the White Nile, is garrisoned 
by half a battalion of Sudanese under a British ofUcer and is policed effectively 
as well. The Nuers in this district are shy of civilisation, but their Anuak neigh- 
bours may teach them their virtues, now that we protect both, and trade will come 
in time no doubt. 

Large quantities of grain might be sent down the Sobat from the fertile, 
well cultivated lands of the Anuaks beyond, who are glad to sell flour in exchange 
for beads, and Major Austin carefully tells the colours and sizes of beads most in vogue, 
for those who would visit these regions. He says the Gallas will be able to 
send down gold and iron, ivory and live stock. These clever Gallas are acquainted with 
the use of money and know the value of Maria Theresa dollars. The Gallas are 
evidently a people to cultivate, and they U'.w bear a better name than formerly. 
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There are wide stretches of country along the left bank of the Sobat that ate still 
unexplored. The natives here also generally wear no clothes, except the married women, 
who have an apron of leather thongs. They are mostly Nuers. The men smear their 
bodies with wood aahbs, which gives them a dirty appearance. They have no guns, and 
when a big Sheikh got some rifles lately, he broke them np to make bracelets for his 
ladies. They are anued with spears, shields of buffalo hide, and knob-sticks. 



Tlie photographs on pages 214, Slfi, and 216, nil of which are fully described on pages 274 and 275, 
are from Major Gwynn's collection. 
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CHAFfER XIII. 

THE NILE BEYOND KHAKTOUM— PART SECOND. 

SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN TO THE RESCUE ! 



HONOALLA ; 1 



SIR WILUAM GABSTJN'S GREAT PROJECT TO AVOID THE SUDD : 

LAKE KO, BAHR El, ZERAF, BAHB EL JEBEL, SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN'S NEW CANAL, 

THE SUDD -REGION, HELLET KtJER, SHAMB^, KENISA, BOR, KIRO, MONGALLA, LADO, 

GONDOKORO, REJAF, LADORE, ALBERT NYANZA, VICTORIA NYAKZA. 
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'IlitAJt GAHflTIs's HEW CAMAL, FROM BOR, SORTHWABD. 

The Sudd Region u ikaded over. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SIR WILL[AM GAKSTIN'S PROPOSED NILE CANAL FOR COMPLETELY 
AVOIDING THE SUDD. 

The material relating to a tliousand miles of the Nile beyond Khartoum, is too 
great to compress within the bounds of one chapter, and is therefore given in two 
sections. A fitting place to divide the narrative will be at Tanfikia. Opposite Taufikia, 
Sir William Garstin's proposed new channel for the Nile, all the way from Bor, 
would have its outlet. This bold project would entirely avoid the puzzle of the Sudd. 

It was no wonder that Sir William Garstin was worried and perplexed for years 
past to find a remedy for this hateful impediment to all his projects for giving the Nile 



THE WHITE SILK, TAUFIKIA. Sir W. S. Oanlin. 

fair play for its waters. He seems to me to have at last severed the Gordian knot of 
this difficulty by this bold coup. 

The cut through the sands of Suez, at the other end of Egypt, has revolutionised 
the world's commerce. But it did poor Egypt harm rather than good. The trade of 
the world now passes its former emporium and gives her the go-by. Should Sir 
William Garstin's canal, through another 250 miles of waste, be carrieil out, it will 
save I^ypt and the Sudau, and restore the wealth of waters which they possessed in 
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the Xlltli Dyuaaty, before 8add was, and when the Equatorial Lakes were larger than 
they are now, and therefore more free to scour their outlets from any impediment. 

Sir WiUiam Garstin offers two plans of opening free eliannels for tlie Balii' el Jehel. 

(1) By an entirely neia channel from Bor northwards, at a coat of £5,500,000: 

(2) To re-open and improve the Bahr el Zeraf, at a cost of £3,400,000. 

Lord Cromer in his Despatch (Chapter IL) with his iiaual breadth of view, at once 
prefers the first named. " I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion, that should 
this project be found capable of execution, it should be adopted in preference to the 
other, in spile of the extra cost." But he adds that levels must first be taken, and the 
matter more fully examined. 



Sir William thus modestly launches his great scheme for a new Nile Canal. It 
will be seen that a line drawn through Bor, on the Bahr el Jebel, and running due 
north, would cut the White Nile at, or near, the point where the Sobat joins this river. 
"The distance is about ;J40 kilometres. Were it possible to excavate an entirely new 
channel, following this line, and to bring down the waters in this manner from Bor, 
direct to the Wliite Nile, . . . the advantages that would be securetl are so great and so 
obvious as to outweigh almost any objection that would be made." He adds tliat further 
knowledge may prove that the scheme ia a sheer impossibility, owing to the levels or 
conformation of tlie intervening country. All this is now to he inquired into. Lord 
Cromer has sanctioned the cost of the survey, wliich will bi^ proceeded with at once. 
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Sir Willium Garstiii Bumiiiariai?s the advantH<;es of the new cut: — the entire 
avoidauce of the swamp region ; a saving of 200 kilometres in tlie transit from Bor to 
Taiifikia ; all tlie cost of sudd-cutting and clearing of channels saved, and a direct 
current given to the Nile. Ho would put regulators with locks on his new canal at 
Bor and anotlier point, and so he would have full control of the discharge of the Upper 
Nile at all seasons. 

But he does not propose to regulate the entire Hood of the Nile. He says he only 
proposes to cut an artificial channel, no larger than one of the existing canals of Egypt. 
This cut would convey, during the Bunnner, a portion of High Nile flood to the places 
where it is required. This would completely avoid the great swamps, which we call tlie 
Sudd, yet leave thani to act as they do at present to absorb the flood water, and 
supplement the supply in winter. They in fact would hold in reserve the surplus 
water like a great sponge. From this point of view even the Sudd seems to have its 
uses of which most of us were unaware. 

Supposing the levels and nature of this unknown land, through which tfie New 
Garstin Canal must be made, l>e feasible, there is nothing to prevent a contractor like 
Sir John Aird undertaking the work, and with modern "steam navvies" executing 
the whole channel in a very few years. 

Should this new canal be a success, it will be a great benefit to the whole Nile 
Valley, and be a crowning honour to the life labours of Sir William Garstin. 
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In Chapter XII. we have followed the course of the White Nile from Khartoum to 
the junction of the Sobat We now resume the account of the Nile's course southward 
till the Equatorial Lakes are reached. 

The Bahr el Zeraf is the next tributary received by the Nile after the Sobst. 
This was probably once a main channel of the great river, all the way from Shamb& 
We are now in the 
" Sudd " region, and thia 
pest has effaced or 
blockeil up all the 
ancient channels, so 
that much of the flood 
is lost, more than half 
by evaporation. The 
inhabitants hereabouts 
are naked Nuers, but 
Dinkas now and then 
are found on the banks. 
The natives wear the 
hair long and dyed red. 
Indeed, long hair for 
both sexes is a nni- 
vei-sal Nuer custom. 

„, ., ^ , ^, THE BAHR BL ZEBAF. 

The Nuers extend south 

to Keiiisa, 250 miles from the Sobat junction. The Bahr el Zeraf being still closed by 
sudd, is not now used, and traffic has to be carried westward by I^ke No. The Nile 
here turns almost a right angle, to which point it has flowed almost due north from 
Shambi! and Kenisa. This part of the Nile is called the Bahr el Jebel by the natives, 
after passing Lake No. Beyond this is the worst of the " Sudd " region. 

The shallow expanse of water called Lake No is the region where the floods 

of the Bahr el Zeraf, 



•*»afo^.HMfcrr'='« 




the Bahr el Ghazal, 
and the Bahr el Jebel, 
mingle their waters. 
We pass Khor Attar 
and its Shilluk villages, 
where they seem to 
be always engaged in 
fishing, either at the 
shore or in their 
canoes. Great grass fires 
ai% often found here and 
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in the Tonga district, the grass being bunit to prepare it for grazing purposes. Here 
the old channel of the Nile, the Bahr el Zeraf, joins the main stream. It is now only 



38 yards broad and 19 feet deep, with little or no current, all blocked up with growths 
of floating vegetation. 

East of this Sir W. Garstin's great scheme for the proposed straight ciittiug of a 
new channel for the Bahr el Jebel, from south to north, about 250 ndles from Bor 
to Taufikia, would reach the Nile. 



FLO ATI KO SVDI 



Lake No might have been so called for a joke, for it does not deserve the name of a 
lake by any means. It is a wide expanse of shallow water, being gradually filled up, 
and impedes the free progress of the Nile, a gathering receptacle for floating 
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islands of eudd. If Sir W. Garsthi's straight cut be found to be possible (all will 
depend on the survey of the unknown land through which it is proposed to be excavated). 

it will be a cure for the Nile's preatest stricture. 



The natives say that the Bahr el Zeraf is actually open to ShamW, but we have no 
proof of it, and our steamers have to go by way oE the Bahr el Jebel, as the White Nile 
is called by natives, from Lake No southwards to Gondokoro. 

The triangular region between these two branches of the Nile is inhabited by a 
simple, kindly race, the Nuere, much less crafty than the Dinkas. Tiiey wear no clothes 
whatever, and their 
needs are therefore tew. 
The only trade was in 
ivory, which now has 
been made a Govern- 
ment monopoly to save 
tlie elephants from 
extermination. The 

natives' wealth is in 
cattle, wliich they will 
willingly trade for 
beads. For purposes 
of dowry or for fines 
or dealings of any kind, cattle-values actually form a regular system of exchange. 

Tlie Itahr el Ghazal ])ours its waters into Lake No at the same place where it is 
joined by the ISalir el .TeU-l. There are few points of the Bahr el Jebel to be 
noticed until Sbambi^ is reached. It is all one monotonous waste of sudd production. 
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Several pages of photographs are given, sliowing every stage and every aspect of the 
Sudd, this vexatious impediment to all the ancient ways of the grand old stream. 

We have do 
historical record of 
this pest, whether it 
is a modern growth, 
consequent on the 
gradual curtailment of 
the Great Central Lake- 
system of the Dark 
Continent; we do not 
know how it originated 
or when it began. Sir 
W. Garstin goes into all 
the suggested causes of 
the late failures of tlie 
Xile. On the whole 
the floods have come 
regularly for five or 
six tliousaiid years, 
of supply ever since the 



But the Nile has been occasionally subject to such failure 



famine which gave Joseph his chance 
before his time, as is 
recorded on the monu- 
ments, f^pt has now 
what it never possessed 
in antiquity, the full 
control of the Nile 
waters for 3,000 
miles, and the clever 
and careful men 
who now rule the 
land and its water 
supplies, may be 
safely trusted to do 
everything humanly 
Possible to store up 
and manipulate what 
is the very life-blood 
of this f^reat riverain 
Empire. The various Eeports of Sii 



governing Egypt, and for thousands of years 



W. Garstin during the 




five years 
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gi\'e records of some 
fifteen blocks of 
sudd and the 
channels kept open 
through them. 

At Hellet el 
Nuer, 165 miles 
from Lake Xo, a 
lauding place is 
reached aud is quite 
a pretty spot in 
photographs. The 
plains in this region 
are evidently never 
swamped. Then 
succeed a niiml>er 
of " false " channels 
and the old direct 

bed of the Nile is lost for a time, or at least has not been cleared out or even reached. 

The water goes zigzagging about, and thus progress is made through a succession of small 

lakes, till at length, at 165 miles from Lake No, the bed of the true river is reached, and 

the Nile again becomes ft ^ 

fine ojjen stream of 80 to 

90 yards in width, with 

a high fringe of papyma 

at each side. I 

The false channel 

leaves the river at an 

angle of 90 degrees. 

This corner was blocked 

by sudd in 1890, but 

the stufi' was light aud 

easily removed. To the 

east, seven or eight 

miles away, a belt of 

paints is seen which not I 

improbably marks the I 

ancient coa.st of the 

Balir el Zeraf. At 

225 miles from Lake No, is the place wliicli gave such trouble to Major Peake and 

Lieutenant Drury in 1900. 
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Sliambi! is reached at 256 miles from Lake No. Although Shambii is the chief 
Nile post for the Bahr el Ghazal province, it is a jxjor and miserable place for the little 
garrison. Here the road goes off to Eiimhek iu the Bahr el Ghazal. 

The Nile liere twiats itself through a marsh of 30 miles. Its depth is 15 feet or bo, 
and its width 50 to 60 yards. For many miles tlie same dreary scenery prevails. At 

length this wretched 

marsh is passed and we i 

arrive at Keuisa (the | 

Church) which derives I 

its name from having i 

heer. the site of the ' 

old Austrian Mission 

" Heiligen Kreutz." The 

mission was abandoned 

in 18C5, owing to the 

dtfadly effects of the 

climate. 

Another large lagoon 
succeeds till we come to 
Bor, 344 miles from Lake 
No. A string of neat 
Dinka villages extends 
to this place all the 

way along the east l)auk,from Balir el Zeraf. They are cleanly kept and give a pleasant 
idea of Bor, although it is an unimportant place. The people seem comfortable and 
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happy and liave 
large herds of 
cattle. The land 
here is 6 to 8 feet 
above the water 
and never flooded. 

South of Bor 
the hateful sudd 
disappears ; the 
marshes are com- 
posed of tall, coaiBe 
grass. The Bahr 
el Jebel is now a 
fine stream 80 or 90 
yards wide, with 
a strong current. 

BAM HCTS AMD FISHEBMKK, BAUR BL JSBBL. ThlS iS why Sir W. 

Garsttn lias adoptetl 
the idea (which he very honourably states, was not his own, but suggested by Mr. 
Beresford) of cutting a straight channel due north to avoid all the sudd. If it be found 
possible when the course is surveyed there is little doubt but it will be made, for the 

sudd is the cause of all — — ■=- 

the trouble and outlay of 1 

late years on this region, I 

which will be always a 

plague spot, literally and 

metaphorically, to the ^ 

Kile's existence. 

After Bor we come 
into the country of 
another and inferior race, 
quite different from the 
Dinka people — the Bari 
tribe. These creatures are 
poor, own no cattle, anil 
keep their dwellings 
most untidy. They live 

principally by fishing. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ „^,^^ ^,^^ 

but repair to tlie west 
bank annually to prepare ground for cultivation. 

The solitary mass of mountain known as Jebel Lado, now appears upon the horizon. 
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The Nile twists about again, and the valley narrows in to six or seven miles ; the 
forest line marks the high grouiKl. 

An island is foiined at 404 miles, by a bifurcation of the river, lliese two 
channels reunite at mile 422; the island is from 800 to 1 ,000 yards wide. From Bor 
all the way to Gondakoro, the river becomes a mass of small islands, and no direct 
river-course can I»e followed. 

At Kiro the old Egyptian station is reached (460 miles) abandoued in 1901, The 
scenery oc the east side becomes beautiful, luxuriant tropical vegetation. Giant 
euphorbia are a marked featuie of the landscape. The whole of the tnuiks of the trees 
and most of the banks are covered with a velvety mass of creepers. 

A bluff, 10 lo 12 feet high, juts out into the stream, but the strong current wears 
the bank away. The face of the cliff is perforated with countless holes, made by a 



-species of bee-eater, a beautiful little biid, with rose-coloured wings and bronze-lined 
bodies. These add much to the beauty of the scene. 

At 460 miles from Lake No, we reach the Belgian station of Kiro, on the western 
bank. The river is eroding the banks so greatly that the Ttelgians will have to remove 
their buildings backwards. Kiro station is well laid out and well built within a brick 
enclosure, pierced with holes for guns. It is a ver)' picturesque place, and here Lord 
Cromer and the Governor-General of the Sudan, on recent visits, were most warmly 
received. There is a Commandant and 65 men ; the Commandant's bouse has a fine 
thatched roof and verandah. The Belgian soldiers are negroes, but are not natives of this 
part of Africa. They have stout and squat figures, much tattooed, and are enlisted from 
the cannibal tribes of the Congo. There is a small steamer, which was carried from 
the West Coast in sections, and a number of steel boats. Kiro is extremely unhealthy : 
in two yeors the Belgians lost 9 Europeans and 300 natives. 
24<l 
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At mile 468 another bifurcation of the river takes place, and afterwards the stream 
I 200 to .'JOG j-arda wide, and so strong tlie current, that trees at the mai'gins are 




constantly being carried away by the falling of the banks. Wood is easily got here for 
steamers, as the laige trees grow down to the water's edge. 

Mongalla, the most southern post of the Sudan Government, is 474 miles from 
Lake Ko, on the east bank. It has a garrison of two companies, and has one good boat. 



There are about 100 tukh houses. (Tukh houses being made of dry grass, are excellent 

for the climate, and healthy. They are burnt down and renewed annually.) Mongalla is 

an open grassy, sandy spot; it was occupied in 1901, and is quite a healthy place, with 

242 
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plenty of trees and bush. It is a good game country with many elephants, and 
hippopotami ; the latter are often objectionably obtrusive. Brick houses are being built 

The Bari are the natives of this 
region, but are few in number. 
They are all leaving the Belgian 
side and building their huts on 
the eastern shore, under British 
protection. The supplies for 
the Belgian troops have to 
be brought a long distance 
from the interior. 

Ladn, 495 miles from Lake 
No, is the chief Nile post of 
the Congo Free State, which 
was formeily Egyptian and the 
residence of Emin Pasha. The 

l.ADO, WHITE NILE, Li.-Col. /*.nH»l. 

village of the Sheikh of Lado is 
on the Sudan side, where he paid his respects to the Governor-General and Lord Cromer. 

In front of Lado is a low island, upon which vegetables, bananas, and castor-oil 
plants are grown. Presents of splendid bananas were brought to Lord Cromer's i^rty 
as gifts. There seems to be no trade in this district and not much cultivation. 

Up stream the scenery ^= ._. . . — 

improves. Several ranges of 
irregularly-shaped mountain I 
peaks are seen to the east 
and south-east. 

-Jebel Lado still dominates 
the western landscape, and 
Jebel Rejaf (a pyramidal 
and solitary penk, of which 
Sir William Garstin sent me 
a beautiful photograph) 
marks the spot where reefs 
and rapids begin. 

After this, shallows and 
a maze of channels are met Belgian troops PRBSENTisa banasas to lord^cbo-e^^ 

with as we come to Gondokoro, 

at 504 miles from Lake No. This place is in the Uganda Protectorate, of which it i 
the north frontier post. The station was occupied in 1899, and is situated on 
cUff about 22 feet above tlie water. The remains of Baker's old lines are still existin; 
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He had 1,000 men here, but in his day the Bari were a powerful and warlike tribe. 
There are plenty of trees, bananas, etc., and the station is, on the whole, a pretty one, 
bat large marshes near must make it unhealthy. Herds of wild elephants at tiipes 
break into the lines. Many Bari villages are here, all on the east side. The Baris 
seem to be better agriculturists than the Dinkas, Nuers, or Shilluks. They grow dura, 
ground-nuts, beans, and some tobacco. 

As we have now left Sudan territory I will merely name any important places 
between the frontier and the Victoria Lake. 

Bedden Island with its rapids, is beyond Kejaf, and there are no more of tlie 
(so-called) Cataracts from this point till those on the Shabluka Gorge beyond Khartoum, 



are reached. The island is well wooded, and the limes planted by Emin Pasha still 
hear fruit. At the old fort of Kiro the Nile flows between two granite hills. On the 
tops of these hills there are some tine trees. The course of the Xile is much impeded 
after this by rapids, and the Gongi Falls are very fine. Some of the islands are 
inhabited, and all are covered with lar^e and fine trees. 

More rapids and then Lahore, Einin's old fort, is reached. Then the Tohi rapids 
and cataract extend nearly all the way to Dufile, and completely prevent traffic on tlie 
river. Sir A\', Garstin says they are more formidable than the Shabluka, or any between 
this and Assuan. His description of these rapids is very graphic, and the scenery 
must be magnificent as told in his great Report on the Nilo, 1904. 
24e 
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Nimule is the headtjuartera of the Nile Province of Uganda, 

Dufile on the Belgian side has a strong fort with Krupp gans. The river-face is 
uodefeuded, and, save the fort, all the buildings are neat thatched cottages. 

Wadelai (Emin Pasha's old quarters are near) is a British station with an English 
collector and a European medical officer. It has the reputation of being a healthy 
place. It is a beautiful part of the river and in the distance the chain of mountains 
ure seen that border the Albert Nyanza. 

The river has M'idened again and looks like a lake. Near the Albert Nyanzn 
Sir W. Garstin would place a regulator for controlling the waters of the lake, the banks 
being high. But there is no stone for the purpose, unless it be conveyed down the lake. 

The waters of the Victoria Nyanza reach l,ake Albert by the Victoria Nile, 
which pours in at the north-eastern comer. Gauges are to be erected here and 
along the Babr el Jebel, so as to ascertain the rainfall and the height of the waters 



lnza, bipoh falls : thb soubcb of the nils. sr.- ir. b. Onratm. 

of Lake Albert and its outlet at various seasons. Sir W. Garstin states that there is nr> 
doubt but that the Albert Lake forms an important reservoir for the Nile supply, how 
much so is not yet known accurately. 

The Albert Lake was discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864, and was at first 
supposed to l>e much lai-ger than it is now known to be. However, Sir W. Garstin 
advises the construction of a regulator, at the point where it joins the Nile, should it 
be found possible, to use the Albert Lake as a Storage Reservoir. 

The course of tJie Victoria Nile, from the Victoria Nyanza, is well known, but has 
not all been actually surveyed. The Nile has apparently a troublous time of it, all the 
way. Fii-st it has the great Murchison Falls, tliree steps of some 50 metres, through a 
cleft of rock only six metres wide, while immediately above the falls the river is 70 
metres in width. Just aftei- it leaves its source in Lake Victoria, the Nile encounters 
another series of steps known as the Ripon Falls. Between these two great waterfalls. 
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the river expniids into two slmllow lakes (Lake C'hoga and I^ke Kwania). These are 
only extensive lagoona, where Sir W. Uarstin tliinks much of the Nile waters is lost by 
evaporation. Sir W. Garstin recoinmeiida that a regulator lie placed at the Ripon Falls, 
should careful surveys confirm his views, as to the quantity of water to be expected from 
the Victoria Nyanza. Meantime Nilonieters and rain-gauges are to be placed at all 
important points. 

The Victoria Nyanza is the lai^eat sheet of fresh water in the Old World, and its 
watera are singularly sweet, clear and fieah. The area of the lake is about the same as 
that of Scotland. It is, in fact, an inland sea, and one side can never be seen from the 
other. Many rivers flow into it, but its only outlet, the Victoria Nile, emerges from the 
lake at the Ripon Falls, at the northern end of this vast sheet of water. With 
all the evaporation from such an enormous area, under an equatorial sunshine, it yet 
venta by the Ripon Falls, 575 cubic metres per second, or a daily discharge of nearly fifty 
millions of cubic metres of water. It is no wonder that Sir William Garstin has hopes of 
obtaining supplies from such a natural reservoir. Records are being kept of the volume 
of all the rivers which pour into the lake, as well of its discharge. 

Sir William Garstin tells us the supposed amount of the water whicli enters the great 
lake and how much leaves it by the Victoria Nile. Apparently 87 per cent, is lost by 
evaporation. Amateur engineers and otheis have suggested the erection of a weir and 
regulator at the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza on the Ripon Falls, so as to raise the 
storage level of the lake. Sir William Uarstin, however, as an expert, tells as that, 
first, it would take 3^ years to raise flie lake one metre; and second, that during this 
process the Nile would be entirely cut off during the whole time. ■ 
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Progress on the Blue and White Niles is shown by the following 
paragraph in T}ie Times as we are going to press : — 

" SpTeral important I'lmiigcs in tlic aenta of provindal gOTemmeot in the 
Sudan arp olBcially nolified. Two governoreliiliB, termed mudirieha, and 
torrespoiiding to Hnglisli sliirea and French dcpartmenls, Iiaie, witli variouB 
additions of territory, Wen created provinces. The Ghezireli mudirieli thus 
becomes the Blue Nile proiiuce. Hitli ile seat of administration Ininsferred to tlie 
jjopulous and flourishing town of Wad Medani. TliE Scnaar nmdirieh becomes Ihc 
liVliitf Nile province, llic capital of whieli will be Singa," 
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The Blue Nile and its Tiiibutaries, 
The Wliite and Blue Nilea unite near Khartoum. Khartoum itself is on the Blue 
Nile, The names of these two streams strike a visitoi' aa most eliaracteristie. The 
river opposite Khartoum is clear, and, reflecting the sky, is literally blue ; at Omdurman, 
on the other hand, the Hood is turbid, and almost milky in colour. After joining, the 
waters of different hue keep separate, in the centre, for a long way till they gradually 
intermingle in one turbid flood. 

The source of the Blue Nile was discovered by Bruce, in 1770, to be in Lake 
Tsaua in Abyssinia. Sir Samuel Baker roughly surveyed the Atbara, another 
important Nile tributary rising in Abyssinia, in 186i. 

The expedition of Mr. C. E. Dupuia, in 1&03, to both rivei-s, will complete our 
knowledge as to the southern tributaries of the main stream of the Nile. The Sobat 
was not fully explored till 1898. The western feeders of the Nile, Babr el Uhazal, etc., 
have not yet been accurately mapped, but our knowledge of the White Nile (the Bahr 
el Jebel) and its tributaries, as far as the Victoria Nyanza, is, thanks to Sir William 
Garstin's recent laboura, nearly perfect. 

The entire Nile from Haifa to Khartoum can be ascended by steamers during High 
Nile, At Low Nile all the cataracts are practically unnavigable. The Blue Nile is 
navigable for vessels of light draught as far as Eoseirea when the river is iu flood. 

The Blue Nile has a south-ensterly course from beyond Sennar, which was once 
a powerful kingdom and a flourishing district. But one hears little of it now. 
Nothing is left of r<he old Sennar Kingdom, llie Abyssinians had made war 
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upon Sennar in 1719, but were defeated with great slaughter by Sheikh Emin. 
The news of this victory spread the fame o( Sennar far and wide, and travellers 

from Arabia, I^pt 

I and India penetrated 
I to this remote region. 
But the usual fate 
of all Mohammedan 
dynasties befel the 
conquerors, and after 
oseassinations, re vol ts 
and depositions the 
independence of Sen- 
nar came to an end. 
To thi-s succeeded an 
anarchy of 30 or 40 
years. Mehemet Ali 
sent an expedition to 
conquer the country 

RUINS or OLD SBNKAR. Cofl. Skollo Devglai, R.B. . , „ _ , , . 

in 1819 under his 
son Ismail. Tliis expedition reached Khartoum without resistance and then marched 
on Sennar, which was easily conquered for Egypt. It soon revolted, and Mehemet 
Ali sent Ismail again into tlie Sudan to quell the rising. On his way up the Nile 
Ismail was treach- 



isly murdered by if 
native chiefs at '• 
Shendi in 1822. A 
succeeding expedi- 
tion was sent to re- 
venge the murder and 
the perpetrators were 
pardoned. On slight 
cause, however, the 
pardon was revoked 
and a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Shendi and 
elsewhere was ruth- 
lessly carried out. 
The Egyptian name 

has been hated ever since along the Upper Nile, although the whole Sudan was formally 
annexed to I^ypt, in 1839, by Mehemet Ali. He had gone himself to complete the 

354 
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conquest of Sennar, Fazokl, and Kordofan, having heard reports of the gold mines 
and riches of ivory, gum, etc., in these regions. These were not found to exist, and 

the only result of many 
military expeditions was 
the founding of Khar- 
toum as a central mart 
for a huge slave trade, 
on a scale hitherto un- 
kuown. So the chival- 
rous civilisation that 
had been proclaimed to 
the world by Mehemet 
Alionly hrought misery 
and rapine to the Sudan. 
The blacks were carrieii 
off by thousands to 
swell the Egyptian 
STONE BOATB . BLUE MLE. artnics, a state of affiiirs 

that was only terminated in our own day. It was also necessary to keep lai-ge forces 
all over the Sudan to collect the taxes, and the country was bled to death. 

The Blue Nile now comes i^ain to the front as a factor in the irrigation of the 

Sudan and, perhaps, . -. — , 

for Ife'pt, as a poa- I 

sible Bustainer of the 
great Nile's flood. 
As it rises in Abys- 
sinia, we have con- 
cluded a treaty with 
King Menelek, giving 
us rights over its 
waters. Perhaps Lake 
Tsana may some day 
be stored up and 
made to forrn a vast 
reservoir fo impound 
the copious rains of 
this region, whose 
rainy season has , 

'' THE GOVERNOK-OBNBBALS 

never wholly failed. 

The Blue Nile has many feeders, the Eahad, the Dinder, and others, and itself 
bears ujany names according to the various tribes on its banks. The main stream rises 
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about 60 miles south of Lake Tsana, and flows through that lake (which is 1,800 feet 
above the sea) for 500 miles to Famaka in the Sudan. Famaka is in a plateau 

2,000 feet above the 



PRESENT I NQ I 



iNER.\LS STEAUER. 



come, an embassy was sent to the Emperor of 

Nile waters, and at 

once he complied, 

and the life-giving 

High Nile returned 

to its ordinary good 

behaviour. He may 

have cut the sudd on 

the White Nile. 

The length of 
the Blue Nile in the 
Sudan, from Famaka 
to Khartoum, is 
about 900 miles. I ~ 
The Blue Nile was | 
but a poor stream li 

when I saw it in ^_ _ __ 

March, though its 

wide dry banks 

showed what it could be in time of flood. Mr. 

supply can be greatly aided by judicious irrigation 



Ethiopi 



The Abyssinians 
anciently believed 
the Blue Nile was 
the source of the 
Nile, and they used 
to threaten to divert 
its course when 
they wished to 
show their power 
over Egj'pt. This 
fiction found some 
belief in i^ypt ; the 
Arabian historians 
tell us that about 
1150 A.1)., when the 
- Nile flood failed to 

, praying him to free the 



Dupuis considers that its winter 
schemes. It is a splendid stream 
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in the months of July and August. Steamers ascend to Roseires, 300 miles above 
Khartoum, when the Nile is high, without difficulty. The flood comes between 

July 



November. Above 
Roseires there ore 
rapids, the natives 
carrying on trade on 
the river by mean? 
of rafts, ingeniously 
manipulated. Tlie 
months of December, 
January and Feb- 
ruary are cool and 
healthy. March, 

April and May are 
hot. The rainy 
season begins in May 
and lasts till October, 
August, Septemlier 

JUNCT[OS OF BLUE NILE WITH R.^nAD. i *-» .. i 

and October are verj- 
hot and damp. After the rain, malaiial fever is prevalent. September and October 
are the worst months. 
The al)undance of 
mosquitos is no 
doubt the cause of 
this, and the Gov- 
ernment must adopt 
the modern means 
of lessening both 
grievances. 

Pictures, in some 
cases, speak more 
eloquently than 

words, and I will not 
weary my readers 
with many further 
remarks, merely 

giving enough to 
explain the photo- 
graphs which the Govenior-General (Sir Reginald Wingate) has placed at my disposal. 
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The Governor-Geneeal's Inspection of the Gezira. Province. 

The tongue of land lying between the White and Blue Niles is called the Gezira. 
A peninsula is always by the natives called " an island "—gezira. It contains abont 
7,500 acres. Many of the inhabitants are gathered in villages or towns on the two 
Niles, but there are flourishing places inland, such as Managil, Abud, and others, 
which are supplied with water by deep wells, and so saved from drought. 

The Governor-General's inspection of the Gezira was made by means of camel 
and donkey transit. That of the Blue Nile by steamer. The two trips are combined 
in this chapter. Both of them were pioneer visits of the Sirdar. 

Kamlin, on the Blue Nile, 65 miles from Khartoum, is the Mndiria of Gezira. 
There are post and telegraph offices. There is a lai^ mixed population, industrious 

and peaceful, who 
turned out to wel- 
come the Sirdar. 

Managil is n 
collection of a num- 
ber of villages in the 
central part of the 
Gezira. It is ;iS 
miles from Wad Me- 
dani, .'JO from Duem 
ou the White Nile, 
and 107 from Khar- 
toum. 

OEZFRA WOMEN > N '''''^ ^^'^'^^ ^^ 

Managil are 150 feet 
deep. There is a large mixed population and this region, with Abud Merkaz, has 
43,000 inhabitants. The land just south of Managil is admirably suited for the 
cultivation of cotton. The Khalifa had importetl blacks for the cotton culture, and 
a number of them have settled there and understand this crop. This region came 
within the Governor-General's inspection, and the genial Sirdar and his suite received 
an ovation from the inhabitants everywhere they went The expedition wiis by cainols 
with camping outfit, from Khartoum, round the peninsula and across from the Bhu.' 
Nile to the White Nile. 

Wild iledani, with a population of nearly 10,000, is on the Blue Nile, and is a 
good market town, the largest in tlie Sudan, next to Omdurman. It has post am! 
telegraph otlics. It is tlie headquarters of the Seunar Mudiria, and ha,s one 
battalion for garrison. It has a settled mixefl population. The town is a mile 
long by half a mile broad, and has an imposing eH'ect. 
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'riie Gezira has 
many gotxl villages 
oil both Niles, but 
we shall find several 
of them described in 
the trips to tlie Blue 
and White Niles, and 
the Kahad. 

Lonl Cromer 
has recommeuded 
the making of a 
railway to El Medani 
fi'om Khartoum 

MAN-AQTL, OEZLRA : XATIVKS AWAITING OOVEftNOR-QBNERAU ^^'^'^ '"""'"^ '''^■''- 

tate Gomnmnientioiis. 
IxspECTioN 01- Towns and Village-s along thk Blue Nile, 

After passing Knuiliu we come to Ihifaa, visited by the Governor-General 
recently. The district is niled. by its native sheikhs; the inhabitants are nomadic 
and trek northwards before the rainy season with their cattle, camels and hoi-ses. A 
nucleus remains behind to cultivate cotlun for local consumption. 

The country lying between the Bine Nile, Kahad and Uinder Rivere is at present 
almost uninhabited. In the days before the Mahdi, villages extended along these 
rivei-s to the Abyssinian frontier. The inhabitants are slowly returning, but there ai-e 

few villages to be - — — 1 

foimd over this once 
populous region. ' 

Much of the 
land is well fitted for j 
growing cotton, and ■ 
when the promised 
sur^'ey of this region 
(with regard to irri- 
gation and the stor- 
ing ot these fine 
rivers' Hood) is 
carried out, no doubt 
its imiKjrtauce will 
be realised and de- 
veloped under the 

peuci-'rul rule it now banks •le bll-e nilp .near si\ca. 

2(i-l 
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enjoys, and the people will settle down to agricultm-al work, ov imlustrioua emigrants 
from Abyssinia may be induced to settle here. 

The Rahad and the Dindkr. 

The Italiad is often, when its waters are high, a very picturesque river, us the 
engi-avings truthfully depict ; it rises in Abyssinia near Lake Tsana, and joins tlie Blue 
Nile opposite Wad Medani. 

The Dinder falls in higher up, and is navigable for 70 miles when the flootl 
is high. It also rises in Abyssinia and flows through a very motmtainoiis country. 
It afterwards Hows 200 miles through tlie Sudan. The banks of the lower Binder 
once produced plenty of cotton, but there are now no inhabitants to grow any crops. 

At t!ie villf^e of Wad el Abbas 
on the Blue Nile, there are about 
1,800 Jaalins and Sudanese. There is 
a weekly market and the population is 
increasing. 

Sennar unfortunately has quite 
k>at its ancient glory, but still a good 
town may yet arise from the ruins 
of the hateful Dervish occupation. 
At the time of the conquest of the 
country by the British in 1899 the 
town was found quite uninhabited. It 
was made the headquarters of tlie 
district till, in 1900, the Mudiria was 
removed lo Wad el Mettani. In 
March, 1903, however, the head- 
quarters of the Mudiria were removed 
to a new site at Kabush, south of 
Sennar, on the river, where the Govern- 
ment are erecting new buildings in a 
more healthy place and hope to induce 
, I the people to migrate to thom as soon 

(IK.NERAL SIR LESL1B RUSDl.K. ^^^ COUlplctcd. 

The surrounding di.strict has fertile soil, and land well euUi\'ated by raui- 
watcr supplies. Sennar also has wells for cultivating, which are provided with Sakias. 

Singa is becoming an important place. The soil is fertile and the district is well 
wooded. The trade is increasing and there is a ilaily market, post office and telegraph. 
Tlie turnout of a loyal poiiulaee to welcome the Uovernor-General is well shown in 
his photographs. The bihabilanta are mostly of the ever-loyal Jaalin tribe. The 
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Seiiuar Mudir.ia moves here from Jaunarj- 
I to April. Karka^ has upwards of 1,000 in- 
habitants and a good market. 

Koseires is the i-esidence of a British 
inspector and Maniur (governor). It rejoices 
in a telegraph and post office, and has a ferrj- 
acrosa the Blue Nile. A garrison with a 
gunboat and a British officer gives the place 
an air of importance. But it is as yet a poor 
place for supplies. 

lioaeires possesses memories of the 
gallant tight of the handful of li^'ptiaii 
soldiers under Colonel Lewis, who bravely 
attacked Ahmet Fedil antl bis host of Der- 
vishes and put them to rout, with 800 deail 
and 2,000 prisoners, the leader and a few 
hundred only escaping. Most of tlie fugitives 
surrendered subsequently at the White Nile- 
Their object was to cross both Niles and join 
the Khalifa at Kordofan. This was on the 
^(^ 26th December, 1898, and was a brilliant 
affair. We had only four white men, 400 of 

the 10th Sudanese, and some scallywags (FrieniUies). The lOth Sudanese had 150 

killed and wounded, and lost seven officers. It was, as one of the British 

officers told me, quite the best little fight he ever saw in the Sudan. Generals 

Hntiter and Kundle had left the Blue Nile country before this. Colonel Lewis 

heard that Ahmerl Fedil was 

coming from Gedaref with an 

army to join the Khalifa, and 

intercepted and completely 

smashed him with his small 

force. Colonel Fei^tisson was 

badly wounded in this affair, 
tiorriiige Bey is now 

Go\'ernor of Sennar. After 

showing great architectural 

skill in the design of the 

Palace at Khartoum, Colonel 

Gorringe Bey was " promoted " 

to the post of Mudir of this 

provinct?. His great taste for 
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practical architecture will not, I am afraid, find much scope in this region. In the 
author's opinion the Palace at Khartoum is one of the most beautiful of modem 
structures, and it is said Gorringe Bey also designed most of the new public buildings 
in Khai'touin, the Gordon College among the rest. If so Gorringe Bey is an 
architectural genius, quite a rai-e tiling in these days. 

There are most interesting colonies of discharged Sudanese soldiers on the Blue 

Nile, which were visited by the Governor-General. These are flourishing stations of 

respectable, civilised men, who have seen the progress under the British in Egypt, and 

are well trained to order and discipline. 

They and their wives and children may 

become actual pioneers of industry. 

As similar colonies have done 
well in the districts of the Punjab 
and other newly developed irrigation 
centres in India, so great things may 
be expected from a shnilar class of 
men when settled along the Blue Nile, 
especially when this rich region obtains 
the benefits of irrigation foreshadowed 
in the Report of Mr. Dupuis's recent 
visit. 

One thing, however, may be 
noticed in the photograph of the 
Fetish-tree at the Military Colony, 
These poor souls have not had the 
benefit of Christian teaching. Were 
the excellent American Mission to 
establish its schools in this region, 
they would soon discard fetishism, and 
in addition, there would be some 

FBTiaH-TREB IS VILLAGE OP THE SL-DASESE COLONISTS '^'^^'"^'^ **^ ''''^'■' b^'Hg taUght thc 

English language, which is not done 
by the Education Department of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; only Arabic, I am told, 
being taught in the Government schools. Now Arabic is not the only language of the 
Sudan peoples. Few of them, in remote regions like this, speak Arabic. 

Mr. Dupuis in his recent Report gives valuable suggestions for the development 
of the Gezira and Bhie Nile region by means of irrigation. As a full review of 
this talented engineer's recent expedition to the sources of the Blue Nile will be 
found hereafter, the reader is referred to the chapter devoted to it for his su^estions 
on the future benefits to be derived from irrigation. 

Captain Sholto Douglas, E.E., kindly contributes some photographs taken when lie 
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was emplojed on the 
adventurous task uf 
laying the first tele- 
graph, in 1899, along 
the Blue Xilc from 
Khartoum lo Eo- 
, seires. The illustra- 
tions of the ruins of 
old Sennar are also 
from his album. 

Major Gwynu, 
D.S.O., sent me n 
i-einarkable series of 
photogniphs taken 
in the course of 

MARKET, OlDAMl.—TVPEB OF OALLAS. 6 C. J/ff^r ffw.™,i. ||ig eXpedltloIlS tO 

settle the frontiers of Abyssinia. He was engaged at this arduous task for 
several years. They represent peoples and scenery never before illustrated. Major 
Gwynn intended me to mix them up with those of others from similar localities, 
but they actually form a volume of themselves, and should be kept together as far 
as possible. They range from the sources of the Abyssinian rivers to Gedaref, 
Kassala, and Suakin on the east, Famaka on t)ie south, to the Sobat on the west. 
The boundaries as laid down by Major Gwynn have Iiecome the accepted lines of 
demarcation bet ween 
us and our good I 
friends the Abys- 
siniaus. His photo- 
graphs are fittingly 
introduced as an 
appendix to Chapter 
XIV. 

It was not 
possible to anange 
the photographs ac- 
coi"ding to Major 
Gwyun's list, to 
which the numbers 
refer, owing to their 
different sizes. 

OALLARAT PROM THE FORT. 18 A. Vnisr aarxn. 
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Descriitios of Major Gwyxs's PiioTOGnArH-. 



1 A, 1 B, 1 c, 1 D. Houses of Guni-; liill 
dwellers on right bank of the Blue Nile nenr 
tlie frontier (near Abu Kanila). The villages 
are near the top of rocky hills, about l.OOi) 
feet elevation. The houses seen on top .'f 
the rocks are 900 feet above the plain. 

1 c represents a hill about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the plain anil the village j:^ 
about four-fiftha way up. 1 D, The hill on 
top of which are the houses A and it are- 
about 900 feet above the plain. 

2. Stream near Goba in the Beni Shaiigul 
plateau, 5,000 feet above the plain, 

3 A and u. Yabus stream which flows 
from this plateau towards the White Xile. 
It is reputed to lose itself in a uiarshy district 
oil N. bank of the Sobat, and is the only 
perennial stream between t)ie Blue Nile and 
the Sobat. 

4 A and a Mahomet wad Hojali (brother 
of Tur el Guri), the most powerful chief in 
Beni Shangul, who was overthrown and made 
prisoner by the Abyssiniaus ; he is still a 
prisoner, (This man with the Abyssinian 
title of Fitaurari, acts as Wakil.) Has been 
a notable slave raider with Wad Mahmud, 
who was captured by Gorringe Bey this year 
(1904). His followers are Arabs descended 
from merchants who have settled in this 
country. 

5 a." Womber " Yembo, steward to Dejaj 
Joti, the Galla ruler of the frontier district 
at the watershed of the two Yabus streams 
and Sobat, which is a plateau 5,000 feet to 
7,000 feet. The Italian Bottego Kxpedition 
was cut up at the spot. 

5 B, 5 c, 5 D, 5 K. Types of Gallas. 

6, Nuers, Sobat, and dead hippopotamus, 

7 A. Buruns of the plain between Fashoda 

and the Abyssinian frontier. They are quite 

naked, covered with red mud and armed with 

long bows. Tame ostrich plucked. 
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7 II. Type of Buruit villages. 

8 A. Aiiiiak girls at Itang, trading post on 
Upper Sobat. 

{ThU heaulifiil photograjih illitfiratea Mfijor 
Atistin's description of interesting people. It 
has heen borroioed to iriserl in Cltapter XII. 
ichen desa-ibinq that region.') 

8 B. Itang village, site of post (will lie 
foniid in Chapter XII.) 

8 c. River Baro, or Upper Sobat, near 
Itang, will be tonnd in Chapter XII, 

9 A and B. Dinka boya of Sobat (Uryong). 

10 A and B. Eiver Binder in flood near 
Diinkur, Abyssinia. (Fording the Btream.) 

11. River Atbara near Gallabat. 

12. Gyassa on Blue Nile between Sennar 
and Roseires in month of December. 

13. Blue Nile where it crosses frontier 
above Famaka, looking east. 

14. Jebel Keili, south of Roseires, about 
2,000 feet above the plain. Type of isolated 
rocky hill of the district. 

15 A and b. Bamboo jungle south of Kirin, 
Abyssinia, slopes of Beni Shangul plateau. 

16. Hamid Wakil of Hojalt wad Hassan, 
Mek of Assosa, who captured and gave up 
Wad Mahmud to Gorringo Bey. The bearded 
man rebelled against Hamid and joined 
Mahmud. These photos were taken in 1900. 

17- Native bridge across Yabua stream. 

18 A and B. Gallabat from the fort, 
looking over the battlefield. The higher hill 
on the left is the spot where King John of 
Abyssinia wa« killed. 

19. River Pibor. 

20. ShilluksatFaahoda. (See Chap. VIII.) 

21. Drawing water at west of Suakin. 

22. Jebel Kassala in the distance. The 
near hill is Jebel Mokran. 

23. Flocks by the River Atbara, about 20 
miles above the battlefield. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PEEP INTO ABYSSINIA. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 
The Blue Nile, Gelarkf, Gallabat, axd Lake Tsana. 

Mr. C. E. Ddpdis has recently returned from his adventurous mission to Abyssinia. 

He was sent by Sir William Garatin to report on the possibilities for irrigation of the 

regions watered by the Blue Nile and Atbaia. He was also deputed to visit Lake 

Tsana, and advise about 
its future as a possible 
Reservoir. It is pleasant 
to learn that tliis able 
Report and his high 
reputation in his profes- 
sion have resulted in Mr, 
Dupuis being appointed 
Director of Irrigation 
for the Sudan. 

I met Mr, Dupuis 
after his wonderful ex- 
pedition, I was much 
fascinated by the story 
of liis travels, and 
delighted when I was 
"jFantasia" in our HONot'R, CAMP AT AHu HARAz, BLUB Kii-B. permitted to use hia 

photographs of this hitlierto unknown land. The expedition has hitherto only been 

heard of through Sir William Garstin's great Report on the Nile for 1904. 
I propose to give a 

sketch of his wonderful 

tour and to bring into it 

other information sup- 
plied by Count Gleiehen's 

Sudan Handbooks, and 

also by the Govemor- 

General's recent official 

visits to Gedaref, Kassala, 

the Atbara and Soakin. 
The journey of Mr. 

Dupuis was a pioneer 

one, a sort of voyage of 

exploration, but he baa 

brought with him trial 

levels and measurements 

of the waters, and a series ,, „ 

' — vo MmDAT HALT CSDER A " SHADY " TREE OS THE ROAD TO ABD HARAZ. 
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of photographs of the striking scenery of this hitherto unknown region. The tributaries 
of the Bhie Nile and the Kahad paaa through frequently tracts of wooded scenerj-, 
picturesque in a marked degree. The forests may prove moat beneficent stores 

of fuel for the Sudan, now tliat 

' I the Government have estab- 

lished an efficient Forestry 
Department 

With regard to the Lake 
Tsana scheme, Air. Dupuis's 
report is so new, that it is not 
likely to be taken in hand 
until a careful survey is made, 
for which the money has been 
already sanctioned by LohI 
Cromer. Mr. Dupuis has 
been given an efficient stail' 

DRT BRD OF RIVBk RAHAD ABOVE JUSOTIOB WITH BLLB SILK. of aSSlStantS fOt thls SUrVCy 

and there will be no time lost. In fact the work has been already commenced. 

Mr, Dupuis started from Khartoum on (ith December, 1902 with a full camping 
outfit and marched along the Blue Nile to Abu Haraz, 120 miles, in fii.x days. He chose 
marching, instead of going by steamer, in order to study the country with a view to its 
capabilities of future irrigation. 

In passing through the Gezira he alludes, in his Ileport, to the adoption of a very 
simple means of irri- 
gation for that popu- 
lous region, bya canal 
taken from the Blue 
Nile, near Senna r, 
through the heart of 
the province to Khar- 
toum, such a canal to 
be used from July 
to December, without 
taking any of the 
water that may be 
required for I^pt. 
Perennial supplies 
could be obtained 
later on, when ar- 
rangements may ^jj^ isesters shore, lake tsana. at sibdeitsr. 
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possiblj' l<e made for Keservoira for storing the flood-watera of the Bhie Nile antl its 
tributariea. The party visited Eufaa, where great crops are raised by rain culture, and 
there are many villages near it. The population is more scanty towards the Bahad, 
which joins the Blue Nile near Abu Haraz, where the expedition halted. At the time of 
their visit, the bed of the Rahad was dry, save for pools left by the aumnier torrents. 
It only flows for three or four months in the year, but even when there is no stream 
there are ninny very picturesque pools along its course, one of which he illustrates. 

Mr. Dupuis went along the ravines of the Atbara for 40 miles, and then stnick 
across the country to Gedaref, about 100 mile^, where his party arrived on December 19tli, 

1903. Tliere were few villages by the 

way,and only small areas of cultivation 
near the liahad, but plenty of " cotton 
soil" if there were means for irrigating 
the land. 

A great waterless plain exists 
between the Atbara and Gedaref (with 
outcrops of granite rock), which is 
entirely uninhabited. Near Gedaref 
there were many wells, now unused, 
but they could be opened ngain. They 
only saw one good well at a place called 
El Fau. Formerly there were populous 
villages and considerable cultivation. 

Gedaref is about 600 feet higher 
tlian Khartoum. Mr. Dupuis states 
that if it were possible to make a canal 
through the land between the Eabad 
and Abu Haraz, there would be great 
possibilities of agricultural success, 
even though it only afforded water for 
a part of the year. By means of 
storage reservoirs, however, the waters 
of the Diuder and the Blue Nile, higher 
up, may be used to supplement water for perennial irrigation at a future day. 

If Gedaref is ever to have canals, however, they must be supplied from the Atbara, 
and as to supplies from this river, Mr. Dupuia is not verj- sanguine, as it is a torrential 
stream. But all will depend on the results of the exhaustive survey of the whole 
region which is about to be undertaken by Sir William Garstin's advice. This surv-ey 
has been already sanctioned by Lord Cromer. 

At Gedaref the party remained two days, to rest their camels, and study tlie 
requirements of the neighbourhood as far as irrigation projects might be beneficiaL 
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(Jedaref is an 
accuniulationofsmal! 
villages in a large 
open valley. The soil 
is fertile and nlmost 
evetylhiiig planted 
seems to grow well- 
Mr. Diipuis thinks 
that Gedaref is but 
poorly Biipplied with 
water fi-om wells. 
T)ie existing wells 
make the place 
habitable,while other 
places are not ; 
this is the small 
measure of praise he 
gives Gedaref. But 

he suggests for this mther interesting district, small reservoirs of its own, by damming 
the khors with which the neighbourhood abounds, and by sinking more wells. It is 
not possible to give the people canal irrigation, the land round Gedaref being nicky 
and uneven, but more and better wells are needed ui^ently. Tanks, such as are used 
with success at Bundelkhund and elsewhere in India, should be adopted here. These 
would make this 
region into as good 
agricultural land as 
has been so created 
in India. 

From Gedaref 
the party went to 
Gallabat, on the 
26th December, 
making 304 miles 
from Khartoum. 
There is at first a 
broken country, and 
afterwards abun- 
dance of good cot- 
ton soil. The forest 
country here begins, 
white acacias and thk rivek atbara between oallabat and qbdarbf. 
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Bmall trees generally, but a good deal of gum is produced from theui. Coarse jungle 
grasses cover the country, much of which are aunuidly burnt during the winter months 
to afford grazing for their cattle. Where the jungle is not burnt, it is impossible to 
see the country from its great height and densenesa, and this impedes any correct 
description being given of it, except along the road travelled. Between Gedaref and 
Gallabat there are oidy two or three small villages, but many traces exist of former 
cultivation and population. 

The waterless forests are iufested with bees, which gave great annoyance 
to the travellers, but fortunately the 
stings have no permanent l>ad effect, 
although extremely annoying. As they 
journeyed south, they came into a 
region of a greatly increased rainfall, 
but wells are few and tar between. 
Here again, Mr. Dupuis would intro- 
duce the Indian system, of small 
reservoirs or tanks, and he says were 
this done and more wells sunk, the 
region between and around Gallabat 
and Gedaref is capable of the greatest 
agiicultural development 

Cotton is grown here, and several 
fields of fair cotton were seen at 
Gallabat, but this cotton was grown by 
rain only without irrigation and was 
therefore stunted. 

A lai^e quantity of cotton used 
to be grown here, and sent into 
Abyssinia — no doubt the district can 
be again developed for cotton -growing, 
but the varieties and culture must be 

DRAWING WATER AT GWBRBB, BETWBBS QALLARAT imprOVed 

AND OEDARET. '^ 

Gallabat is a pleasant-looking 
place, where the Sudan plains terminate, and the Abyssinian mountains rise up beyond. 
The old fort of Gallabat is being adapted iuto the headquarters of the official Resident, 
and is well situated at about 150 feet above the town. Here as everywhere, the want 
of population is the dominant feature ; this is, however, already beginning to right itself. 
Flocks of sheep and goats and good herds of cattle are met with, but not any proportion 
to what such a region could support, if it only had a water supply. 

The Atbara river lies to the north-east of Gallabat, about five miles off. They 
visited the river and found it to be a fine torrential stream about 100 metres wide, 
290 
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and riiiiiiing about 5 
metres depth in flood. 
There are many deep 
rocky pools ntid the 
river is altogetlier 
hidden frequently by 
the dense brushwood 
and forest growth, ao 
much so, that it is an 
aixluous task and 
almost impossible 
work to force a pro- 
gress through tlie 
bush. Mr. Uupiiis's 
photc^raphs give an 
excellent idea of this 

THE SIBDVR'B PARTV BS ROUTE TO OALLABAT hitheVtO little visltCd 

Sir nrgitaid lyingnu. regicH, 
We will devote a page or two to a description and historical sketch of the towns of 
Gedaref and Gallabat, taken from Count Gleichen's various Handbooks and Ifeports on 
the Sudan. 

Gedaref and the district between the Rahad and Atbara rivers, about 4,000 square 
miles, is now vastly underpopulated, and much of it is unexplored. 

The greater part 
of tliis region is 
fertile land, but it 
is questionable if it 
ever was properly 
developed. It only 
needs inhabitants 
and water and a 
minimum of labour 
to render it repro- 
ductive. To report 
on the possibility of 
providing a water- 
supply was the 
problem Mr.Dupuis 
has been sent to 
solve, there being 
no doubt that it ™«^t ^^ w-kite-stemmed acacia sear oedabbf. 
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water can lie sup]>lied, the peaceful rule of ISritish pi-otecUon will soon attract population. 
In pre-Malulist daya, the towns and region of tJiidaref and the Old Oednref (Huk ahu 
Sin) were fertile and populous; its cornfields supplied the Sudnn, and it was 
undouhtedly prosperous. The Dervishes devastated the place and captured the 
garrison in 1885. Ahmet Fedil was aii^Kiinted Emir. In 1898 it was seized by a 
small column from Kasaola under Colonel Parsons witii 1,400 men, after a hazardous 
and suweasful ti^'it ^ ^•^^*' '"'les outside the town ; and though subsequently twice 
attacked by Ahmet Fedil, it held its own. The Dervish Emir fled southwards, and, 
after being repulsed at Roseires, met his fate within a year, at Oradebreikat, being 
killed, along with tlie Khalifa (Chapter XI.). 

Gedakef must be a pleasant place, although a friend of mine, whose duty compelled 

him to live there, said 
that after Khartoum 
(whence he was promoted 
to Oedaref) it is deadly 
dull ! but I have heard 
the same remark as to 
Khartoum ; it has its 
dull times too ■ This 
gentleman is a native 
Egyptian oflicer, oue ot 
the best, who had de- 
servedly risen to the 
important post of 
Egj'ptian Inspector of 
the Kassala Miidiria, 
and was statione<l at 
WATERING THB cAMKLs AT DOKA. Gedarcf. Hc spcaks 

English perfectly, and 
is a charming companion. He holds the rank of Major — Kemzi Tahir is hia name, and 
he has the title of Bej'. He tells me (December, 1904) that in two years' time Gedaref 
will be able to produce cotton equal to the best Egypti^n- 

Gedaref is a fertile place, for the rains begin in June and last till October. The 
inhabitants in the district are of ever}' tribe and sliade of black. There are perennial 
wells which enrich its agricultui-e. When this now remote region is connected with 
Khartoum by railway, which Lord Cromer foreshadows in Ids latest Report, what a 
new world will be opened for trade and the development of this rich district ! And for 
the tourist an entirely new field of travel, with an easy access to the fresh wonders of 
Abyssinia, and travel among an interesting, ancient Christian people. Sportsmen will 
find a wide highland country abounding in game. 
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GEDAHEF, GALLABAT, FROMISED RAILWAY. 

The promised 
railway will develop 
this AfricaD Eden in 
a wonderful manner. 
Bill after the heavy 
rains the reverse of 
the medal is seen, 
and the paradise is 
often swept hy fever, 
though from Decem- 
ber to May the 
climate is perfect aTid 
completely healthy. 

Gedaref die trie t 
has 25,000 inhahi- 
tants. The town has 

ABTSSINIA : BELOW THB CREST OT THE PLATEAU ROAD FROM GALLABAT Only One Street Of 

TO LAKE TaAXA. y^jyj houses ; the 

Government houses are ot hrick, all the rest are made of grass tukli, which has to be 
renewed every year. 

The trade in gum is considerable, and imports of cotton goods and coffee 
from Gallabat, carried on by a few Greek merchants. AVater is supplied from 
deep wells cut in the rock. There is a garrison of Arab soldiers from Kaaaala, an 
K;^yptian Mamur, 
and, generally, a 
British Inspector. 

There are many 
good gardens, grow- 
inj( the usual Sudan 
vegetables, and in 
addition, figs, limes, 
custard apples, and 
dates ; of the last, 
the trees bear two 
crops every year. 
Cotton is grown 
extensively for local 
use, but might 
bo greatly improved 
in quality by irri- 

^ -' ■' ABYSSISI.I : CAMP 

gation. 
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Cereals are 
grown for sale 
beyond their own 
consuiupbiou, and 
a very superior 
flour is made from 
a red variety of 
dura. The differ- 
ence of the scenery 
of tlie neighbour- 
hood in tlie rainy 
and dry seasons is 
remarkable. The 
tukh houses are 
rebuilt every year 
after the rains, and 

WATERFALL OS THK RH-ER ABAl, 20 MILES FROM LAKE OUTLET. '° Octobcr the 

whole place has 
the appearance of a wreck, before the rebuilding takes place. The dura here 
grows 12 feet high, and close up to the houses, with passages between only 2 feet 
wide. 

Gedaref will come within the new system of irrigation, which not only will improve 
its sanitary condition but will produce a wonderful growth of population and wealth. 

The Governor- 
General on one of 
his recent tours of 
inspection to Kassala 
and Suakin, visited 
Gedaref, Gallabat, 
and Doka, a town 
lying between them. 
There an interesting 
crowd of well-dressed 
natives turned out to 
welcome thefirst visit 
of the Sirdar to their 
district, 

G-ALLABAT lies 
between the Atbara 
and the Rahad. The 
whole i-egion is i 
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GALLABAT, VIEW OF THE ATBAMA, LAKE 'TSANA. 

thickly wooded, and abouoda in game. In the vicinity of Gallabat town ttiere are 
perennial streamB of running water, and the country was once well cultivated. The 
population was dense before the Dervish and Abyssinian wars but is now only about 
3,000, but will soon increase. 

Gallabat ia a small province in comparison with Gedaref, only about 1,200 square 
miles. The town is called by the Abyssinians Matemma. It is pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of a Khor, which ia here the boundary of Abyaainia. The Atbara is 
but five miles off. In ancient days Gallabat was a great slave mart, and was supposed 
to belong in its palmy days to Abyssinia. The Dervishes attacked and sackal it in 

1886. Three years later King John of 
Abyssinia, burning with fury at the 
sack of his own town. Gondar, by the 
Malidists, collected his warriors and 
fought a tremendous battle here, with 
80,000, or more, on either side, in 
March, 1889. The Abyssinians were 
victorious, but a stray shot killed King 
John after the battle had been won. 
Tliis caused a panic among the 
Abyssinians, who turned and fled. 
Gallabat was quite ruined by the 
Denish occupatiou, and is only now 
beginning to revive, but is retarded by 
frequent incursions of robbers from 
along tlie Abjssinian frontier. 

The Anglo-I^yptian flags were 
hoisted here on Ttli December, 1898, 
by Cotlinson Pasha, The Abyssinian 
flag waa then flying on the fort, but 
an amicable arrangement was come to 
afterwards. It ia dithcult to realise 
., now that thia place waa once a great 

ABYSSINIAN GROUP OF NATIVES AT OIR CAMP AT f D 

SABA, BAST OF LAKE TSANA. ceutrc of tvadc, and it aeenis doubtful 

if it may ever regain it. The old Dervish fort still overlooks the town, and thei« ia 
a splendid view from it looking towards the Atbara, and on a clear day the mountains 
surtoundiug Lake Tsana can l>e seen. The scene of the battlefield where King John 
was killed lies below. Major Gwynn has kindly supplied photographs of this 
neighbourhood, taken when he was surveying the frontier line (Chapter XIV.). Gallabat 
haa a trade in exporting cotton and in imported Mancliester gooils. Half the annual 
Customs duties, by an amicable arrangement with King Menelek'a Government, go to 
Abyssinia. The total is only about £750, but it will one day be a much larger amount. 
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Honey is collected at certain seasons in great quantities with much skill by the 
natives; the time for seeking it being denoted by the note of a certain bird Honey 
and water is always proffered to the travellers. There were formerly beautiful gardens 
Burrouuding the town, but the Dervishes are said to have cut down all the trees, and 
the gardens disappeared. A small garrison is supplied from Gedaref and it has a police 
force, and poet and telegraph offices. Water supply is from the Khor near the town, 
but as ttiis becomes foul in the dry season, there is ranch need of a water supply from the 
permanent streams at some distance. Boads lead to Gondar, Kwara, Dunkur, Koaeirea, 
£ahad, and Gedabi. Tiie Abyssiuiana will not take English or Egyptian money, 
preferring still Maria Theresa dollars, so strongly do tlie ancient ti'aditions cling to trade 
exchanges. 

Lakr Tsama and the Blue Nile; ExtUKSioss op Mr. C. E. Dcpuis to 
Abyssinia ksxi the Atbara. 

The party wnited at Gedaref for Mr. Johannis, the interpreter, sent by Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at 
Menelek's Court. Here 70 donkeys 
had to be purchased, and an escort 
of the Arab troops fram the small 
gaiTisoii accompanied them for their 
explorations in Abyssinia. Their party 
now numbered 45 persons. 

In nine days' marching tliey 
reached Delgi, on Lake Tsana, about 
92 miles distant from tiallabat. The 
course of the CJundwaha river was 
followed for two-thirds of the way 
This is a port of the Atbara, flowing 
tliroiigh the Sudan and joining the 
Nile near Berber. The Atbara thus 
avoids the lake, although so near it. 
The party then crossed the waterehed, 
and travelle<l by the Giro river till 
they came in sight of Lake Tsana. 

Near the Giro, they found hot 
springs of perfectly clear, soft water, 
but so warm that the hand could not 
be held in it These springs are visited 
HEAD PBiEHT OF THE cHLRcii AT KABATA, BAST foj. hcaling purposes by thc scanty 
inhabitants of this part of Abyssinia. 
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APPROACH TO LAKE TSANA, MAS GUKSA, DELGl. 

The road wiuds 
down over undulat- 
ing plains to the 
lake. It passes some 
patches of cultiva- 
tion, but the plains 
are mostly com- 
pletely covered with 
high grass. Much of 
I the country near 

Gallahat is unin- 
habited, and is in- 
fested with bands 
of robbers, so the 
soldiers were quite 
necessary. These 

ABTSSINIA : AMOSOST THE REEDS AND PAPYRLS OS THE EDGE OF brigandS liVC ill Vil- 

i.AKB T3ANA. lagcs hiddcii in the 

forests, and prey upon the passing caravans. The road is rough and a mere track among 
I'ocks, atones, and trees, and laden donkeys had great worry in forcing a way through these 
obstacles. A native petty chief tried to stop them, notwithstanding the King's letters 
they bore, but this stoppage was surmounted, and the party descended from the plateau 
to the edge of the blue Lake Tsana. The people were rather unfriendly and suspicious, 
till a man arrived 
next day with orders 
from Eas Guksa, and 
after that all went 
well. Tliis envoy 
was to accompany 
them in their jour- 
neys. After he 
joined they had no 
more trouble, and did 
exactly as they liked. 
Delgi is a village 
on the lake, and is 
l>eaHti fully situated 
on a rocky promon- 
tory. It is a port, 
without a harboui-, 
to which the coffee ^"^^"■"' 
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grown on the south-eastern shore is bronght for being transported to the Sudan. The 
view here of the lake is most beautifuL The mountains of the Gorgora peninsula and 
its islands in front, and the lake extending to a water horizon, from east round to south. 
Distant mountains are visible to the north and north-east and also lo south and west. 
On a clear day the faint outline only of the conical hill on Doga Island can be -seen in 
the south-east. The effect of the beautiful scene on the mind is, that the lake seema 
mneh larger than it looks on the map. The mountains rise directly out of the 
water, in some instances, but generally they recede from it in terraces, and thence rise up 

boldly, till they show elevations of 
importance and fine effect. 

The geolt^ical character of the 
rocks resembles those of the Sutlan 
gneiss, granite and quartz with intru- 
sive igneous rocks interspersed. Sand- 
stone and limestone arc said to be found, 
but Mr. Dupuis saw none of these 
himself. Large tiacts of comparatively 
level land consist almost entirely of 
black cracked cotton-soil, usually found 
associated with igneous rocks. There 
are several large rivers flowing into 
the lake, and at the mouths of all 
are extensive alluvial plains composed 
entirely of this same black cotton-soiL 
This should be of the greatest possible 
fertility, but nine-tenths of the area 
grows nothing but coarse grass. This 
is not the reedy grass of the Sudan, 
but a luxuriant plant, 6 or 8 feet high, 
of tall straight growth. It is not the 
custom here to bum it, so it offers 
ABYSSINIA: LTCHOATE KSTRANCE TO THE CHURCH great ditticulty to getting about. There 
is an open park-like aspect of landscape 
with tail acacias standing up through the grass. This has a pleasant appearance from a 
distance, but it is dispelled on near acquaintance, by the trouble in getting through the 
long grass. The rougher ground and the hills are covered with scrub forest. The lake 
is shallow round its coast, with a finu sandy bottom, shelving ont a long way. The 
water is margined with reeds, and above, a bank of grass leadii^ up to the high water 
line. I'apyrus swamps exi.st only on the southern side. Mr. Dupuis decided to march 
round the lake by the noith and east through Ttas Guksa's country, ae with his man to 
guide them, the party would meet with no opposition. 
29a 
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They left Delgi on lOtii Januaiy, 1903 ; the path is narrow and diverging, frequently 
no pr<^ess could have been made had they not had a guide. A halt was made at 
a beautiful spot named Mitraha, on the cast sbore, and a visit was paid to the ruine of a 
Christian Church, which had been destroyed by the Dervishes, and marks the limit of 
their invagion on this side. Here supplies were obtained, but ^7hen a move onward was 
made, the Eiver Reb gave great trouble to get the donkeys across it. The stores were 
ferried over by the Berthon boat. Here the party suffered much from the cold at 
night, it beiug impossible to get wood for fires, or to have them at all in the grass land. 

The Gamara river was easily 
crossed, by a ford some way up, and 
the volume of its waters was ascer- 
tained. Here a flying visit was paid 
to Debra Tabor, the residence of the 
Kas Giiksa, to thank him for the help 
he had sent. This place is said to be 
8,820 feet above the sea. They found 
that the Eas had received a letter 
about them from King Menelek, and 
lie was most attentive, allowing great 
interest in the mission. One of their 
men took ill by the way, and was left 
in a cottage, where two Abyssinian 
women attended him kindly, but he 
died ne.Nt day. 

The country here is granite rocks 
above, with cotton soil in the lower 
levels. A religious festival was being 
held at Debra Tabor, " the Baptism of 
our Lor<l," which was attended by a 
lai^e number of well-dressed folk. 

At Koratsa, the first coffee planta- 
tions were seen, for which this district 
is famous, There was dJIliculty in discovering the proper way to investigate the rather 
involved outlet of the lake, and very little reliable infomiation could be obtained from 
the natives. Some stay was made at a place called Woreb, whence surveys were made, 
and soon afterwards they approached the Kiver Abai, which is the only outlet of the lake, 
and is, in fact, what we know as the Blue Xile. The party crossed the river successfully 
and encamped again on the shores of Lake Tsana on Slst January. Here careful 
observations proved the discharge from the lake to be 42 cubic metres per second, or 
about 3,500,000 cubic metres per day, Mr, Dupuia says that this was the most 
important knowledge, and was, in fact, that which they were primarily sent to ascertain. 
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Tills must seem an enormous amount of water, but it appears that previous travellers had 
represented the tlischai^e as much greater than this, and Mr. Djpnia was evidently 
rather disappointed with tlie result ohtained by his investigations. 

However, he tells us that 1902 was a year of very light rainfall, and the amount of 

water was very probably below the average ; Mr. Dupnis says that considering the great 

extent of the lake and the small area of its powers of catchment, no doubt, there must 

tx! an enonnous loss by evapfjrntion, more than was expected in fact. Mr. Dupuis is not 

over sanguine about the capabilities of Lake Tsana as a reservoir, although he 

I'ecommemls that a more careful survey should be made of the whole locality before we 

decide against it. He estimates the 

total yearly wat«r given out by the 

only outlet as 3,000,000,000 cubic 

metres. This to outaideiB seems great 

enough for anything, but it seems that 

it is not enough, he is afraid, to 

wairant the making of a costly 

reservoir. 

The River Abai leaves the lake by 
an exceedingly involved and irr^ular 
scries of rapids and channels, and these 
unite and form a good stream of 
200 metres wide. It then narrows 
into a rapid stream, and 20 miles off 
is crossed by an old bridge at Agam 
Deldi, said to have been built by the 
Portuguese. Mr. Dupuis %*isited this 
and gives phott^raphs of the bridge, 
which is remarkable as being the only 
one that crosses the Blue Nile in 
its whole course. He tells us that the 
gorge is even more picturesque than 
the quaint old bridge. The river 

ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER SENT TO ATTEND VS BT ^ ° 

BAs MANOAaiiA. foams and roars, the rocks of the ravine 

approach so close that a man could jump across at places. Mr. Dupuis scouts the idea 
of making a reservoir here, as had l>een suggested at this point. Indeed the control 
of the Itlue Nile and the diversion of its waters here he considers quite absurd. 
The mountains rise up to 3,000 feet on either side of the valley in which this wild 
foaming toirent rushes madly down, and to curb it or dam it he considers an 
impossibility. He was greatly struck with the scene below the old bridge. The falls 
are exceedingly fine, and the river descending 150 feet or more, plunges at a single 
leap into a profound abyss. The place is exceedingly difficult to find, and they 
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nearly missed it altogether. Tliis inakea it seem strange wtiy the bridge was built I'V 
I'ortugiieso or anyliuily else. 

It was necesaary to comijlete the circuit of the lake, uiul the rest of its l>irdi-i- 
were in the territorj' of another Eas (or prince) one Raa Mangasha : no letters to him 
had been provided and so Mr. Dupuis forwarded his credentials from King Menelok t" 
the capital of this potentate, at Buri;. His messengers returne<l with everythiu:; 
neceasaiT, letters to the local chief, and a man specially sent as guide and escort. They 
left Bahdur Geoi^is on the 4tli February, and delayed two days at Zegi waiting the 

J— — — — ■ ■ — — - — - — - return of the messengers. The lotsl 

chief at Zegi was not friendly, and so 
the orders from the ruling Eas made 
all pleasant. 

Zegi is the centre of the coffee 
producing country, and is the most 
popnious and ilourishiDg portion of 
the lake district. The whole of the 
hilly peninsula is one vast coffee- 
estate, the coftee bnshes growing under 
the shade of tall trees, the best t!\ey 
had seen. 

Kiimerous narrow, sliady paths 
wind about connecting the numerous 
villages, and the whole region has the 
air of comfort and prosperity in con- 
trast to all the rest of the borders of 
the lake. 

Leaving Z^i on 7th of February, 
the party completed the return journey 
to Delgi iu four days. 

The chief object of the expedition 

DELDl BR.ME A.S-D TOLL HOUSE, ABOUT 20 MILES '""^ ^^ ^'«"' ^^^ ^^} Hver-that iS 

FROM LAKE TSASA. thc malu Stream which supplies the 

lake, and indeed, as the name implies, runs through it, or rather expands into the wide 
waters of Lake Tsana, for it enters on the same side as it flows out. It is a fine-looking 
stream with a clean section of about 80 metres wide, and runs in a Hat-bottomed valley 
of some three miles wide, which is said to be fully flooded in the rainy season. It 
reaches Lake Tsana throngh a marshy papyrus swamp. They crossed it by a ford some 
miles up the stream, where there are rocky shallows, estimated to pass 1,000,000 cubic 
metres per day. Xoue of the other streams entering the lake equal or approach to the 
Abai, and most of them are absolutely dry for a portion of the year. 

The ground on the west side descends more steeply to the lake than elsewhere, and 
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the Bceuery about 
Dengelber, with iXa 
baya, promontories 
and ielaDds, is most 
beautiful. Dengelber 
was the limit of the 
Dervish raids ou this 
side of the lake. 

After two days 
spent at Delgi, the 
party returned to 
Gallabat by the same 
route they had come. 
Cattle, sheep, and 
grain were every- 
where most moderate 

IN THB COFFBK PLAKTATIONS OF ZBQI. SOUTH-KAflT O? THE LAKK. Iq ^jitX. Vegetables 

almost impossible to obtain, and only potatoes and onions, and they only at Zegi. Dura, 
teff, gram, and barley are mostly cultivated, and a little cotton of poor quality. Teff flour 
is the standard food of the people, made into fine soft cakea resembling the English 
" crumpet." Presents of theee cakes, milk, fiour, eggs, fowls and teja barley were brought 
by the headmen of the villages on arrival at any camp — very frequently this occurred, but 
not always. There was some difficulty in paying for these " gifts," or knowing whom to 
pay, but the headman 
always insisted that 



they were presents 
from his master, Ros 
Guksa. It is possible 
they were obtained 
under pressure from 
the villagers. But 
had there been no 
representatives of 
the powerful Kas, it 
would have been 
impossible to obtain 
supplies. 

Great herds of 
cattle are found all 
round the lake. Mr. 
Dupuis sees in these 
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conditions the foundation of a targe anil profitable market for the Sudan, whore cattle 
are scarce. Donkeys aud mules are plentiful hi:re also and are wanted in the Sudan. 
By cultivating peaceful relatione with Abyssinia, there should be a great development 
of trade between the countries. 

Lakb Tsana as a Eeservoir. 
Mr. Dupuis devotes five closely printed pages of bis oJticial report to the matter of 
Lake Tsana as a possible Keservoir tor the Nile. His figures and words are too technicnl 
for ordinary readers, but the essence of his advice seems to be : — -1. That the Blue Nile and 

its origin, Lake Tsana, should be 
reserved foi- the future wants of the 
Sudan, of which they are the natural 
feeders. 2. That a very complete 
survey should, as soon eib possible, be 
made of the whole region for irrigation 
purposes. 3. That it would be com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive to 
make a Regulator some ten miles from 
the exit of the Abai from the lake, and 
he believes that this will be certainly 
done some day, in the interests of the 
Sudan, but there will be none to spare 
for Egypt. 

It is evident, however, that Mr. 
I>upuis is uneasy lest Abyssinia 
might yet, politically, give trouble 
about this lake ; however, that <langer 
might be arranged by diplomacy. Mr. 
Dupuis remarks incidentally that 
from its peculiar position a tunnel 
i could be readily constructed to draw 
off every drop of tlie waters of the 

[PHOBBIA, 8IBDBVBB, LAKB TSANA. •' '^ 

lake. 
Mk. Dlpl'is'3 ExFEDiTiox (costikuei>).--Lake Tsaka to Kaskala and Bekbeb bv 

THE ElVEH ATUAIIA. 

At Gallabat the interpi-eter and the donkey drivers and donkeys and their saddles, 
were all left behind, and the cuniels were agiiin employed for the northward jonmey 
down the Atbam to Kassala and Berber, starting on Febiiiary 23rd. For 40 miles the 
road skirted the Atbara or a couple ot miles off the courae. Its bed is 100 to 120 metres 
wide, granite outcrops crossing it. 
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At this time 
of year there is no 
flow of water, only 
large standing 

pools, with the 
murks of the floods 
of the rainy 
season, 4 to t> 
metres ahovo their 
present level. The 
journey was con- 
tinued by Sharafa, 
and a detour made 
to Goresha, a large 
and flourishing vil- 
lage with a gocMj 
well, in open 
ground. Here Mr. 

Dupuis and Mr. Crawley made an exploration along the River Salaam, to try to find its 
junction with the Atbara, but were unable to get through the trackless bush and gave 

up the attempt Tliey struck the Atbara at a point below where the junction must be. 

Here the wild ungovernable sti'eam has forced a way through sandstone rock 20 metres 

wide, with cliffs rising perpendicularly over a profoundly deep pool. They camped 

beside this gorge for 

the night, and again 

next day started 

afresh to seek the 

junction of the 

Salaam, but again 

faile<l to find it. In 

their absence one of 

their camels had 

been killed by a lion 

quite close to tlie 

camp. They re- 
turned to Goresha, 

and continued their 

jouiTiey to Aradib 

and Soli to ihe junc- 
tion of ihe River 

Settit with the ^^^' '^^''■*'*'*' ''^-''^ settit junctios. 
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Atbai-s. Through 
this country there 
were occasional \il- 
lages with consider- 
iMe areas of cro]>s, 
but traces of much 
more land having 
formerly been under 
cultivation. Here- 
abouts and towards 
Kassaln, great dis- 
tress reigned among 
the cultivators from 
a blight on all crops, 
a sticky depatit 
having formed all 

TH, ,CNOT,os or TH. .IB»,A Am «,rm .mix. «•■" ">« J"™ P'""" 

known as " azal " — 
or honey — which destroyed all growth. South of Tabrakhalla the Atbara flows in a 
deep raviny cliannel 100 feet below the level of the plain, the plain itself being 
broken and undulating. 

At the Sett it junction the valley must be 200 feet deep. Above the ravine the 
wide plain is covered with rich cotton soil, but all hidden with bush. Mr. Uupuis, with 
his engineer's eye, saw sites for reservoir tanks for irrigating this region, when the 
time comes, in the Khors, two or three of which could readily be used for tliis purpose. 

At Aradeb and Soli the 
Atbara h about 150 metres 
wide on the average. In the 
1002 flood it ran about 
6 metres of water. In March, 
1903, there was still a trickle 
of water moving down from 
pool to pool. The Set tit 
seemed to Mr. Dupuis to be 
the lai'ger and more important 
river of the two, the Atbara 
having the character of a 
wild mountain torrent with 
fiercer floods. The Set tit 
had some How of water on 
March 8th, while the Atbara 

312 
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had a mere trickle. From tliis onward the road avoids the ravines by the river and 
strikes away from its course two miles or so, and the river is not «een again till 

Khashim el Girba is reacbed. 
This is a very remarkable 
spot and probably the site of 
large canal works should 
such ever be made on the 
Atbara. This river flows for 
a couple of miles in a deep 
trench about 100 metres wide 
at summer level 10 metres 
deep all across the pool. The 
sides of this trench are com- 
posed of hard gianite rising 
vertically from the water 
20 metres or more. Below 
the river fans out into three 
or four separate branches and 
spreads among vocky islands, not joining into one stream for several miles. The 
telegraph line crosses the deep gorge, and it was here that arrangements were made for 
erecting the gauge for measuring and recording the river's flow, and tel^raphing the 
records of its risir 
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The road to Kassala 

ci'osses the Atbara a 
few miles further on, 
at Fasher, where it 
lias a wide, uniform, 
shallow, pebbly bed. 
Here there was a 
small dischai^e in 
the centre of the bed, 
but at Goz Kejeb, 
some SO milesfurther 
south, all flow had 
ceased. 

From Fasher to 
Kassala is a water- 
less march of 40 miles 
over a perfectly level 

bush-covered plain. The whole of this magnificent plain of rich soil is oninliabited 
and utterly desolate. There are a few temporary Arab huts at Fasher, and a police 
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post at Mogatta. Oanie is fairly abundaut ami lions abound along the river. The 
party arrived at Kassala on 15th March, and remained four days. Tlte River Gash 
at Kassala is a good one for only three months in the year. It is absolutely dry for 
nine months. With all this Mr. IJupuie sees a possibility of doing great tilings for the 
River Gash, in the way of irrigation. This is a very peculiar river indeed, like nothing 
else in the Sudan. It is quite a lai^e and important stream, running open for 
150 miles, and yet it is ultimately entirely lost in its own ailL It never reaches the 
Atbnra, at least it never does so now, although marked as a tril>utary of that river on 

maps. The Gash in fact disappears 
entirely six or seven miles beJow 
Kassala. For SO days in the year iC 
is a wide stream, but shallow, with 
8,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic metres 
per day. 

There was a system of damming 

up the whole river higher up, and 

thougli done in primitive fashion 

about 90 years ago, it did good service 

till 30 years ago, when possibly 

through tlie troubles of the time, these 

dams and canals were u^lected and 

allowed to fall out of use. Mr: Uupuis 

would spent a few thousands on 

restoring these works, rude as they 

were, at once, and he recommends a 

careful irrigation survey to be made 

as soon as possible, from which he 

has every confidence that a complete 

success can be obtained for controlling 

and utilizing the great possibilities of 

the Gaah. 

CL-Rious *''''''^^^|^j|'g^"'^j_.^'''^''j^^j^"'^''**' I'^^TWEBN ^^ preseut, water is obtained 

wherever wells are sunk. All this 

is owing to the Oasli waters below. He would ut once have many more wells sunk, so 

as to extend cultivation till the new system of irrigation be devised and carried out. 

The rich soil which exists everywhere in this region will well repay almost at once 

tlie entire cost of the survey and tlie temporary restoration of the old irrigation dam 

and canal. 

We shall now return to the Atbara trip with Mr. Dupuis, promising to revert to 
Kassala later; of course it wiis for irrigation affairs alone that the recent expedition 
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waa sent, so they only remained there a few days. They returned from Kassala on 
20th March to Ras Gojeb, and proceeded to Berber by the road, which does not always 
follow the Atbara, as the river flows in a wide channel, almost dry iQ that month. 

But there are large pools at 
intervals, frequently a kilo- 
metre long by 100 metres, 
full of large fish and croco- 
diles The hippopotami 
which formerly abounded in 
them are nearly extinct The 
Eiver Atbara is bounded by 
the usual fringe of ravines, 
but the banks do not rise 
above the flood level more 
than 100 feet anywhere. In 
the last 100 miles of its course 
the river is mai^ined by a 

DOM PAt.118, BANKS OP LOWER ATBARA. ^^^^ ^elt Of doffi palmS 

which is practically im- 
penetrable. Mr. Dupuis says this district may be possible to irrigate by the basin 
system, but he cannot speak without a careful survey, with levels being taken, of the 
whole river, or at least of many parts of it. His visit was too brief to do more than give 

a general view, and he learnt _ ^^__^ 

only that the region is well ' [ 

worth the cost of being snr- ! ' 

veyed, correctly mapped, and 
studied carefully foi' irrigation 
enterprises. 

As a general rule he 
thinks little of the wild tur- 
bulent Atbara for irrigation 
uses. However, he devotes 
some four pages to this 
general impression formed 
from an irrigation engineer's 
point of view. He specially 

advises a canal being foi-med junctios of atbara and she. 

to feed the tongue of laud 

between the Nile and the Atbara, as this fertile land could easily be reached by a 
canal. 

Mr. Dupuis gi\-es many sectional plans and important technical information 
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i-^arding the rivers lie visited, and an immense amount of valuable calculations as to 
the volume of their waters at different seasons, too scientitic for a book like the present. 
As to the Atbara, he says that great reservoirs would be needed to impound the waters 

of the floods for future use. 
But he suggests that below 
Salaam junction would be the 
best place for such a dam, with 
secondary dam and canals 
below it. 

He evidently is not of 
opinion that Egj'pt (that is, 
the Nile) would be benefited 
by such a storage of the 
Atbara. But lie strongly 
recommends the formation of 
permanent villages on the 
fertile land, supplied by means 
KAssALA LiruL-cti. Pi-iM. "f wells and tanks to store the 

rain water which falls plenti- 
fully in the wet season. This, I may remark, was undoubtedly the way in which the 
ruiued cities of Naga, Meroii and others, now found in barren regions, were plentifully 
supplied with water 2,000 years ago, and there iimst have been rich crops to feed such 
extensive populations of the 

well-to-do people. We part [ ~~ ~~ ' I 

from Mr. Dupuis and the ' ' 

pictorial illustrations of hia 
remarkable journey in lands 
unvisited by Europeans since 
the days of Bruce, with every 
expression of gratitude for his 
most interesting guidance. 

Kassala, 
The opening of the rail- 
way to Suakin will, it is hoped, ' 
in some way facilitate a visit 
to Kassala. Lord Cromer ,_,„ 

BEOINSINO OP THE SUAKiy-BBKBER RAILWAT. MARCH, 1904. 

foreshadows other railway t.vi((,-fw. Pnito,.. 

communication with this region by way of Gedaref, in his 1904 Report. At present 
they have to be visited by camel transport and with an escort. Kassala and Adarama 
are the only towns worth naming in Sudan teiTitory east of the Atbara river ; Adarama 
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is about 78 miles from its junction with the Nile. It was the headquarters of Osman 
Digiia, but is now almost deserted. The country between Adarama and Kassala is a 
vast plain, part of which produces cotton, and there are regions of dwarf trees and 
bushes with stretches of coarse grass, until the fertile soil adjoining the Khor el Gash 
is reached. Here we have dom palms, tamarisk trees and thorny scrub. The Gash 
is a fine water for part of the year, but its flood is ultimately lost in the extreme 
flatness of the country. The natives say it has an undei^rouud channel to the Atbara, 
at Adarama. 

Lord Cromer has great hopes of the successful treatment of the mysterious Gash 
river, and places it in tiie projects in the first rank of necessary public works. 
Always practical, he points out that for an outlay of £500,000, a direct income of 
£50,000 per annum can be realized, and 100,000 acres brought under cultivation. We 

may soon see this goo<l 
work commenced, and a 
great river put to useful 
ways to benefit the 
country. 

The valleys supplied 
by the Gash are richly 
cultivated. Eassala itself 
has many gardens, and 
must be a very pleasant 
place at certain seasons. 
There are two very remark- 
able mountains, Jebels 
Mo k ram and Kassala, 
which rise abmptly from 
the plain three miles to 
the east and south-east. The highest of the peculiar dome-shaped protuberances is 
2,604 feet above the town, and is visible for 60 or 70 miles. There are several 
perennial springs in the mountains. There is a strong garrison kept there with a 
l)attalion of native irregulars, reputed the best scouts in the Sudan. The tribes are 
Beni Amers, Hadendowas and Abyssinians. There are 200 of these scouts mounted on 
camels. The}' did good service for us in the war, and are the best and most suitable 
troops for peace time. Here resides the loyal family of El Morghani, whose youthful 
head we have restored to his traditional supremacy. 

Kassala was held for us by the Italians during the Dervish War. Its ti-ade is 
returning, and it has a total population in town and country of 23,000. The 
townspeople are piincipally Halenga Arabs, who are excellent ctUtivators. The climate 
is healthy for eight months in the year. Tliere is a weekly camel-post for both letters 
and parcels to and from Berber, also a weekly mail from Kerin and Massawa for letters 
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and parcels. Telegraph lines connect Suakin, Maseawo, Gedai-ef and Gallabat. Big and 
small game of almost e^ery kind is pleutiful, from elephant to quail, in this wide region, 
but rhinoceros and buffulo are rare. 



SUAKIN. 

The Outlet of the Sudan on the Eed Sea. 



In a previous cliapter, we left the milway line at Berber to speak of the places 
to the east, by the Atbara valley and towanis the new railway leading to Suakin, 
which is now progressing fast towards completion. It may be well, therefore, 
to any a few words about Suakin itself, which is soon to become the seaport of 
the Sudan. 

The present town of Suakin is built, partly on land and partly on an island joined 
by a causeway, atill called after the great Gordon himself, " Gordon's Gate and 
Causeway." The Government buildings are situated on the island, and are imposing 
structures of coral. The population is between 6,000 and 7,000. The town has strong 
defences, built against the Dervish attacks, and a chain of forts a mile outside, but now 
there is no garrison. 

In such burning (tuarters, one of the hottest places on earth, it is pleasant to know 
that Erkoweit, the summer refuge of the Government, is 4,000 feet above the sea 
and is being made happy quarters from the burning heat. It is 35 miles from Suakia 
and possesses copious springs of excellent water. Suakin has no water, all has to 
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be carried to it in skins, or obtained by the condensing fiom sea-water. The climate <it 
the hill station is excellent, and the place ia healthy. There is a telegraph to Suakin. 
In the winter the hills are capped with clouds, their slopes covered with grass giving 
excellent grazing. The Administrator has a wooden thatched hut, and the Staff have 
miitl huts with plank roofs. 

A contrast this to the former terrible quarters of dry Suakin. Tlie dangers of the 
coral-reef-locked harbour are to be avoided by a new port being made farther to the 
north, at Sheikh Barghout, which will be safe and easily entered in all weathers. There 
will at last be a pleasant seaport in the Red Sea, and the railway to the Sudan 
will have dispelled the terrors of the desert, waterless caravan route to the Nile. The 
name of this new port has been altered to Eendar Sudan. 

Lieut. -Colonel Penton, Midwinter Bey, Captain Amery, and the Sirdar himself have 

kindly supplied many interesting photographs of Kassala, Suakin, and the progress of 
the railway. 

The eventful modern historical records of Kassala and Suakin are most interesting, 
but this chapter has run to an inordinate lengtli and we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of recounting them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE EASTERN SUDAN. 

KORDOFAX. 

The once important state of Kordofan lies north of the Bahr el Ghazal and west of the 
White Nile. Darfur extends its wide borders again due west of Kordofan. 

It aeems natural to describe this comparatively civilised and rich province first 
in order among the eastern provinces of the Sudan, as it stretches from tlie Nile far 
north of Omdurman, all the way to the northern boundary of the Baht el Ohazal. Its 
western boundary is Darfur, its northern is undefinablo as yet. 

The Governor- General has been making official inspections of Kordofan, and his 
photographs have Ijecn given me by him with his usual kindness for the illustration 
of this chapter, and I also got several from Lieut. -Col. Penton, who visits the district 

in the course of 
his sanitary 
inspections. 

Kordofan is 
the great source of 
the trade in gum 
known in Europe 
as gum arabic. 

The water 

supply is entirely 
derived from local 
rains which form 
poolsand even lakes 
and marshes. These 
rains seem to be 
stored underground, 
.owB ™.BTiK« «iT« v«n« f«Br,r,f.v i>flrt</«,L. the surface being 



OHDDRHAN : 

very porous, and 
there are many wells, which are often very deep. There are various water-storing 
trees in some districts called tebcldi or " Homr " trees, peculiar to this region. 

These are naturally hollow, and are besides often scooped out, when used for storing 
water. They have a hole cut in the trunk, generally just above a big branch, on which 
a man can stand when drawing water. The hole is about 18 inches square. Bound the 
bottom of the trunk a small pool is formed. This catches the rain during a rain-storm 
and it is then put into the tree by means of leathern buckets (dilwas). Some trees, 
however, in consequence of being open at the top, and having branches so formed that 
they act as gutters, fill themselves ; these are called El Sagat, and are naturally very 
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valuable. The trees vary iii diameter outside from 10 to 25 feet, and the water-holding 
portion ts often 20 feet high. The bark is freiiuently much cut about, as it is used for 
making rope and nets. The lai^est of these trees are not used I'or water as the trunks are 
generally cracked. Water so stored remains sweet to the end of the hot weather, so that 
good trees are a valuable fonn of property, and are let or sold, cither with or without 
the adjacent land. Near a town they ai-e a source of many quarrels. On the main 
roads across the Dar Hamiir, near Obeid, tlie Hamars make their living by selling water 
to travellers. The Dervishes did much wicked work by cutting holes at the bottom of 
these trees and so destroying tlie triink. A species of melon is the principal food of the 
inhabitants, hut south of El Obeid they are able to grow millet and durra. Cotton 
was once much grown and is still produced tor local use in small quantities. 

The best gum comes from a species of acacia between the parallels of VA° and 14° 

Some foiBSts are full 
of red gum, but are 
not as well worked as 
tliey might he. The 
quantities of gimi 
exported from the 
Sudan were very 
great, previous to 
1879, nearly 150,000 
cwts. annually. 
This trade was 
almost stopped by 
the Dervish troubles, 
but in 1901 had 
returned to 170,781 
cwts. Ostrich 

feathers mostly 

BL OBEID ; WAITING TO 6EE TUB aOVERNOR-OENERAL. , tv r 

come from Darfur. 
Northern and Western Kordofan have many wild ostriches, which are hunted by the 
natives, and the flocks have been seen near Obeid. There is a large export of cattle 
from Kordofan. 

El Obeid, the chief town of Kordofan, is on an eminence of 1,700 to 2,000 feet. It 
is supplied by wells 70 to 80 feet deep. It has now about 8,000 inhabitants. This 
town resisted the Mahdi for a long time and some of the tribes never were conquered 
by the Dervishes. Nahud is a new town, 165 miles west of El Obeid. and has 7,000 
inhabitants. People who wished to avoid the Dervishes sheltered there. All the 
trade with Darfur passes through Nahud, and there is a great demand for cotton and 
trade goods. Tiie people, who formerly wore only the dirty loin-cloth, are now quite 
keen for flowing garments of JIanchester cotton. The chief trade of the place is in cattle. 
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gum, feathers and ivory its exports. There are 40 stores owned by Greeks, Syrians, 
Jaalin, etc. Durra is plentiful. Nahud is the second town in Kordofan and is 
increaaing, and the inhabitants have become less drunken since our occupation, and 
are improving in every way. Taiara was formerly the centre ot the gum trade, but 
was destroyed by the Dervishes. It is now being rapidly restored to prosperity anil 
has agents for its gum from Omdurmaa houses, and is rapidly growing. 

The recent visit of the Governor-General was a great success. The photographs 
accompanying this chapter show tbe welcome he received from a very superior native 
class. 

Darfur. 

Darfur (or the land of the Fors) lies between latitudes 9° and 16° and longitudes 
22° and 28° among the central group of mountains called Jebel Murra. These 

mountains rise 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above 
tbe plains, which are 
400 feet above the 
sea. There are 
wells 250 feet deep, 
but there are rivers 
in the rainy season, 
whose beds after- 
wards dry up 
entirely. There 

were 1,500,000 in- 
habitants before the 
Mahdi's ravages. 
Now there are 
probably not more 
_ than half that 

number. Darfur was 
annexed to Egypt in 1874. In 1898 after the battle of Omdurman, Ali Dinar, a 
descendant of a former Sultan of Darfur, seized the throne. The British Government 
officially appointed him their agent in Darfur in 1899. He is at present left in charge, 
paying to the Sudan Government an annual tribute of £500. There has, so far, been 
no British Resident, and the Sultan has hitherto behaved respectably and has 
abolished tlie slave trade in males, but girls and women are still sold in the state, 
but not allowed to be exported. The price of women thus traded is £4 10s. to £7 10s. 
and of girls about lialf those rates. In 1874 it took from 100 to 150 days to reach 
Fasher from Cairo; the post now takes 30 days. El Fasher is the chief town and 
contains, it is said, about 10,000 inhabitants. The cotton formerly grown in Darfur 
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was excellent, now there is little grown. This 
matter should be looked after by the British 
Cotton Supply Associations. Trade is greatly 
oil the increase, and is principally with 
Omdurman vid El Obeid. There is a celebrated 
breed of horses which are said to be able to 
go for 60 hours without water. The Sultan 
is paying much attention to improving the 
breed, and has established stud farms. Camel 
breeding forma the occupation of several tribes, 
and cattle and sheep are plentiful ia the 
south. Cotton goods ai'e much in demand and 
come from the Sudan, also sugar and tea. The 
exports are feathers, ivory, pepper, rhinoceros 
horns and tobacco. 

The history of events for the last twenty 
years in these distant provinces — Kordofau, 
FuvooR, KORDOFAN— Huxa V DarfnF and Bahr el Ghazal — is too involved 

Lt.-Coi, Pmtoo. and intricate to be entered upon here. The 
reader is referretl to the interesting account of Zubeir Pasha, in Slatin's work, and the 
story of Emin Pasha (and the Stanley Expedition sent for his relief) and for more 
recent events, to Count Gleichen's Anfflo-Egi/ptian Sudan, Historical Sectivn. 

Kordofan has been brought under the direct control of the Sudan Government, 
and the people 
welcome our rule, 
as the happy faces, 
in the illustrations 
of the Govemor- 
General's Inspec- 
tions, abundantly 
prove. Darfur it 
will take longer 
to bring under 
civilisation. The 
condition of Darfur, 
and indeed of 
Kordofan, was so 
bad that even the 

intrepid Schwein- _ ___ 

furth did not camp os thk road to el obeid. 
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attempt to enter 
them. In hia Heart 
of Africa he Speaks 
of those regions 
being (Eorty years 



to be quite unsafe 
for any traveller 
without a strong 
escort, and perhaps 
not even then, 
Petherick describes 
much the same 
condition of affaire 
in his time, and 
although he ob- 

ORBATER BUSTARD, SHOT OX BL OBEID ROAD. _ ° 

sounding document 
from the Sultan of Darfur, which he engraves, he never got there. When I found 
that a few words had to be said about Darfur, I thought some old pictures might 
exist, and I searched in vain for any illustrated work, ancient or modern, but nothing 
could I find. Burckhardt managed to travel anywhere he wished to visit, but I doubt 
if he ever was at Darfur, If he crossed the country at all, he does not tell much that is 
interesting, save to remark that Kordofan was then (1813) under the rule of the King of 
Durfur. Burckhardt 
travelled with a 
caravan of slave 
traders across the 
Sudan in every 
direction to and 
from Shendi, which, 
in his day, 1813, was 
the most important 
trade mart of the 
country. He had 
entered the southern 
country in the same 
way, starting from 
Assuan, and joining 
the caravan under 
the pretext of being women at £l obeid. 
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in search for a 

long-lost cousin. A 

modem Burckhardt, 

with a Kodak, would 

have brought home 

a wonderful "bag" 

of snap-shots. He 

tells unpleasant in- 
cidents of practices 

of the magnates of 

Kordofan. One poten- 
tate, a Mussulman 

of high degree, 

exercised his rights 

over a cousin, a 

beautiful young girl, 

and seized her as a 

piece of family property, to sell the poor thing at an enormous price into the harem 

of a northern potentate. Of course Burckhardt travelling with slave dealers, saw 

frightful scenes of brutality — he concludes by the remark that in all his wandeiings 

with these merchants he never met one possessed of a single redeeming feature of what 

we know as humanity. 

These caravans boldly wade their way across the desert or by the river in every 

direction, merchants in feathers, gum, camels, horses, cloth, drugs, ivory, cattle, but 

mainly dealers in 
wretched humanity. 
Abyssinia provided 
the most beautiful 
girls, while Darfur 
was the source of 
the supply of boys, 
who had been speci- 
ally brutally treated. 
All men and women 
were sold for labour 
or for the northern 
armies (a new trade 
just then springing 
up). The prices 
and all the sources 

RSV.EW OF TROOPB AT EL OBE.D. "^ 8«Pply ^""^ ^^■ 
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matid of all sorts of goods are given. It is lionible reading. Wereit uot that Burckhardt'e 
pages are interspersed with other matter, one would never want to see the book again. 
But in his way lie was tlie pioneer of many sorts of iiitelligenee. This inti-epid traveller 
discovered Abu Simbel, Philae and all the temples between Philaeand Wadi Haifa that 
are now threatened by the waters of the great ])aEi. He had even time to make plans of 
the temples and to copy the Greek inscnptiona thereon. En passant he remarks that the 
people of Berber are the most depraved he ever met, excepting those of Suakin. Sbendi 
and its people he seems to have much liked. But the caravan masters from Darfur had 
a much liigher reputation for honourable dealing than those of the eastern centres 
of trade. However, each province is spoken of as the mart for cerlAin varieties of 
slaves, showing how engrained with all trafHc slave-dealing had become, and 
Burckhardt, after a long survey of the matter ot slavery, says there is not the smallest 
hope for its abolition in Africa itself an long as these countries are possessed by 
Mussulmans, whose religion gives them the excuse to make war on idolatrous negroes, 
and who consider slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of money. The only chance 
for the unforLunate black will be " some wise and grand plan, tending to the civilisation 
of the Continent . . . the education of the sons of Africa in their own country and 
by their own countrymen." He gives all credit to England for the efforts to abolish 
the Atlantic slave trade, which he says is trifling compared with that of the interior. 
How wondrously hais all that Burckhardt deemed hojieless come to pass — all he 
dreamed of and more. The whole of our Sudan is now held for absolute freedom 
for its natives of every hue, and at last these unfortunate creatures will have a cliance 
they never had before. 

The Moslem customs which made slavery what it was are kept in check, and 
they are becoming, we hope, as earnest haters of slavery as ourselves, under the 
British Fh^. But still they need watching and a preventive service all round the 
frontiers. They would be slave dealers, it is to be feared, were these precautious 
to be relaxed. 

A portrait is given of Nur Bey Angara, of whom mention is frequently made 
in Slatin's Fire and Sword in th« Sudan, and in Ohrwalder's and other books 
describing the Gordon troubles and the efforts made to save him. This man was 
Governor of Darfur, and a certain amount of trust was put in him. He is still alive at 
Omdurman, and pensioned for his loyalty, so is likely to be long on the hands of the 
Government. It is wise policy to encourage such men, former leaders, such as Nur Hey 
Angara and Zubeir Fasha, to throw their interests into our keeping. It touches the 
oriental mind of the masses to show them that loyalty to the English rule is on the 
paying side. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BAHR EL GHAZAL. 

CAPTAIN BETHELL'S VISIT TO THE NIAM-NIAM. 




I BAHK BL OBAZAU 
{Balanicepi iter.) 
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schwkimfurth's travels, zubeik pasha. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The IUhr el Ghazal Pkovince. 

This vast province was not occupied until 1901, and is not yet fully explored 
and mapped. It is bounded south and west by the Congo watershed and northwards 
by the Bahr el Ghazal river which pours into the Xile through l^ke No. 
Schweinfurth visited it upwards of thirty years ago. Since those days the land has 
certainly changed for the worse, roads being obliterated and entire tril>es having 
migmted elsewhere. There are great possibilities, however, from such a well-watered 
region, with alluvial soil and fertilising granite detritiis. The great production now 
is ivory, which, in order to protect the elephants from extermination by indiscriminate 
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slaughter, has been proclaimed a government monopoly. Elephants still abound- in 
the northern regions. The wide extent of the still imexploi-ed territories of Darfur 
and Kordofan Ijoiind the Bahr el Ciliazal region to the north. In November, 1900, 
Sparkes Bey with a strong native force and five British officers went by steamer to 
Meshra el Kek to reconnoitre and made excnrsions through the country, making 
friends with the natives and explaining the position of affiiirs. They made a long 
circuit by Wan, Fort Desaix, Itunibek, Tonj, and back to the Nile at Sliamb.5. 
The Jnr river was found blocked with sudd ami Lieutenant Tell, E.N., was occupied 
in cutting it till June, 1902. A patrol was made to Deim Zubeir, Telgoua and 
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Foi^a by Major Eoulnois, who was appointed Mudir of the province. The natives 
were moat friendly, the Nuera alone gave trouble, and had to be chastised, with 
the result that now all tribes are ijuite loyal. Sparkes Bey afterwards made 
long tours in the aouth and south-west of the provinces, and found the Sultan of the 
Niara-Niams most friendly. Unfortunately the members of our expedition suffered 
severely from fevers and Major Bouloois had for a time to resign command, but 
next year returned in good health. The headquarters are at Wau under the Mudir, 
Major Boiilnois, and several white officers, including Captain Betbell, the present 
Inspector. There is also a garrison of native troops with posts stationed at Shamb^, 
Rumbek, Tonj, Deim Zubeir, etc. 



THE BAHR EL QHAZAL BLOCKED BT OBASS SUDD. "' "■ *■ "o"""- 

The resources of the great Bahr el Ghazal province ai'e as yet undeveloped. Many 
varieties of india-rubber and gntta-percha trees are plentiful, and the natives are 
experts in collecting this valuable source of revenue. Count Gleichen's invaluable report 
on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan gives much space to this subject. The forests will 
some day be exploited for the trees that produce tannin, the bark of which fetches a 
good price in Omdurman market. The damage done in the forest regions by fires is 
gi-eat, yet there are many fine trees left here and there, showing what good supplies of 
timber can be expected under the care of the Forestrj' Department There are several 
varieties producing satin wood and others resembling mahogany, while the bark is good as 
a febrifuge, and the seed produces an oil useful to keep off flies, etc, from wounds and 
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DINKAS, mAM-y/AMS—" WHITE MEN." 

the attacks of poisonous flies. Bees are plentiful and large quantities of honey are 
collected. Salt is found only in the west, but is in demand everywhere. The Dinkas 
are fair cultivators, but now only raise one crop a year. Were they not too lazy to 
extirpate locusts, they might raise much more tiiopa than they do. They exchange ivory 
for cattle in the north and are very fond of bartering their produce for beads, brass wire 
and for cloth, in tlie lines where Government posts bring them in contact with civilisation. 
Iron mines are plentiful and analysis shows in several cases 47 per cent, of pure iron. 
Copper ore is rich, the mines are at Hofrat el Nahas, on the borders of Darfur. The 
Dinkas are far behind as yet in civilisation, the men go naked, the women wear leather 
aprons fore and aft. It is evident tliat their wants are few, but as they become civilised. 
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the country being at peace, they will settle down to industry, and are an intelligent 
race. The Niam-Niams in the south are, however, far more intelligent, and great 
hunters. They had a bad reputation as cannibals, but assert that they only ate 
their enemies taken in war. Aa war is at an end there vvill be an excuse for 
abandoning this objectionable diet. Schweinfurth had no doubt of their being 
caunibals and gives an ugly story of what he actually aaw ; an old ht^ watching an 
abandoned infant, anxiously waiting for its death, that she might cook the corpse for the 
family meal. However, we must hope that the tribe have become total abstainers from 
such delicacies. All accounts represent the Niara-Niams as likely to benefit by 
civilisation and the estabhshment of our rule. The hairdressing of the men of all 
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the tribes of the Babr el Gliazal is an elaborate affair : the women are less given to 
these adornments than the men. The men cultivate their beards, which are much 
admired, if long. The Niani-Niams are so much lighter-coloured than the other 
tribes, that they consider themselves " White Men." They make a coarse white 
cloth, and as the Niams are all clothed, they may be purchasers of such goods 
when the communications are opened up. Their land abounds with elephants, 
eland, rhinoceros, and buFTalo. Their arms are bows, arrows and spears. They 
were converts to Islam, but they now have abaodooed that faith, and merely 
believe in the existence of a God. Missionaries, of the right sort, would certainly 
be useful Iiore. This great province must be very jiopulous, but no accurate census 
appears as yet to be possible among such a wild people. Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon's 
most ti-usted lieutenants, said that in one year, in the Dervish times, 100,000 slaves 
were torn from the Bahr el Ghazal alone. 

The newly added province cannot be expected to pay its way for a long time to 
come, but it has great possibilities in store. The amount charged against it in 1903 
was £17,658 while the return was but £3,050. But much of the outlay was for 
permanent works, not fairly changeable to income account. But its future is assured 
as it has immense ^ricultural possibilities;, and is the most promising of all the 
provinces. 

A memorable event in the history of the new province has just occurred. It is 
pleasant to hear (November, 1904) that Sir Reginald Wingate has paid his lirst official 
visit to Wau. He is always the envoy of peace and good-will; at the same time 
he can show the iron hand when necessary, and this is well-known all over the 
Sudan. " Les braves Beiges " do not seem to take our peaceful treatment of the natives 
as complimentary to their mani^ement of the adjoining Congo State. 

However, in time all frontier unrest will settle down, and meanwhile we must 
manage our own regions in our own way, which seems on the whole to be much 
appreciated by our new subjects. There is a report that arms which may be 
used against us are very easily obtained on the border. Of course we must not 
allow the importation of arms without our authority. 

Sir Reginald Wingate has just sent me (December, 1904) some photographs from 
remote parts of this great province. These were taken by Captain Bethell of the 
Egyptian Artillery, who has recently visited Sultan N'dorma of the Niam-Niam tribe in 
south Bahr el Ghanal. Along with the photographs I have been sent the full 
description of Captain Bethell's adventurous expeditiou, which will be found valuable 
as the first of the kind of this almost unknown province. Being written on the spot, 
enhances its value, while Captain Bethell writes in such graphic style that his niirrative 
is peculiarly interesting. 
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A Walk asd a Visit in the Bahe el Ghazal. 

This year being in the Bahr el Ghazal on military duty, I had the gooil fortune to 
be transferred temporarily to Sudfln Civil Government for duty in the Wau district 
as an inspector, for it ended in my making one of the most interesting trips that can 
be made in this province. 

On arriving at Wan, the head-quarters of the Miidiria from the post where I 
was stationed, I found I had been detailed to visit Sultan Tambura, a loyal Niam;Niam 
chief, whose country lies about 150 
miles due south of Wau, and about 
50 miles north of the Nile and Congo 
watershed, 

A year or so ago, this chief was 
visited by the Governor of the Bahr 
el Ghazal, and ever since then he has 
always rendered the greatest assistance 
to Government by supplying carriers, 
and sending in men as recruits. 

It took some days getting together 
my kit and supplies for the march 
there and back. Tambiin* had been 
told that an inspector was coming to 
visit him, and had sent his brother 
Mofwi in, with many carriers for my 
party ; everything had to be made up 
into 50 lb. loads, and amongst the 
things I had to take were bales of 
cloth and beads, for presents to small 
chiefs, and for the purchase of supplies 
on the road ; tents for myself, and the 
doctor, who was accompanvinir me, 

, ,, _ , f J b • SULTAN s'doRMA. Cnplam BtlMl. 

and a small Berthon boat. 

Between Wau and Tambura's country there is now an extensive tract of 
uninhabited country, which in the old days was thickly populated, but slave trading 
and inter-tribal wars have broken many of the tribes up, leaving oidy small remnants 
in what used to be populous districts, and the few that were left in the centre of the 
Bahr el Ghazal sought protection either with Dinkas or the Niam-Niams, and became 
their slaves. There are two ways of getting into Tambura's country, ooe to follow the 
course of the Eiver Jur, which runs through it, or to use the native track, known as the 
" Sika Atesh " or " thirsty road," in the dry weather. I left Wau the beginning of June 
■with an escort of thirty men and eiglity carriers ; the escort was more of a badge of 
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authority than anything else, for the natives of the Balir el Ghazal have the greatest 
respect for a man with a gun, even if it is of the oldest pattern, broken beyond impair, 
and last but not least without ammunition. In two days' march I had got clear of the 
villages in the Wan district, and taking the " Sika Atesh " I struck into the forest due 
south ; for some way on this track, as is the custom in the Bahr el Ghazal, rest huts had 
been built at intervals of iifteen to twenty miles close to water, and at night in the 
rainy season, these huts are of the greatest service. I had to give up marching in the 
afternoon, and do a longer one in the morning, as the thunderstorms, which are very 

heavy at this time of year, generally 
came on at that time, turning every- 
thing in a few minutes into a sea of 
mud and water. The track for several 
days lay over undulating country, 
covered with scrub, and in many 
places it was hardly visible, as the 
new grass had overgrown it. I saw 
many tracts of elephants, hippos and 
rhinoceros, and once of eland, of 
which there are a few in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and whenever I wanted meat 
for the men, I invariably came across 
giraft'e, which the men be^ed me to 
shoot, giraffe meat being greatly 
appreciated by the native on account 
of its sweetness ; as a matter of fact, 1 
shot very little game, most of it being 
inland. On the borders of Tambura's 
country about 100 miles south of Wau, 
the character of the country changed, 
being broken up by small mountain 
ridges, extending south nearly to the 
watershed. Another forty miles on, I 
marched into one of Tambura's most northern villages belonging to a small Bil 
and a Sheikh, who had built huts for our use, and had prepared food for the men. 
Tlie next day I moved to Gedi, a brother of Tambura, who told me when I got 
there, he had orders to feed me for a couple of days, as Tambura was certain I was very 
hungry and tired from my long march through the forest. Gedi had prepared food for 
all of us, and I was rather taken aback when one of his men brought me a tin basin full 
■of stewed chickens and vegetables for my own consumption, for if this is the 
Niam-Niam idea of food, it is not to be wondered that the Dinkas have nicknamed the 
Zandeh race, Niam-Niam or " great feeders." In this village I also got the native beer 
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(Om hilbil) of tlie country for the first time, which is iiuite clear, and not imlike English 
beer in taate anti colour: it is brewed from "telabun " or cUisine, aud is far superior to 
the " marisaa " of the Sudan ; iiere too I saw mauj" Bilandaa, whose chief object in life is 
to excel one another in hairdressing ; many of them interweave tlieir hair with small 
strips of bamboo lill it stands out round their liead like the brim of a sfraw hat. 

Tambura's villi^ lies some thirty-five miles to the south of Gedi, and I reaehetl 
it aftfir two days' marching ; the country was still veiy hilly, but as the ridges run north 
and south, we had very little up and down work to do, the track running at the foot of 
the mountain a 

Tambura had built bridges over the worst of the Khors and had widened the 

track for some ten miles out of his village ; three miles out of it he met me witli his chief 

men, witli not a riHe between them. 

Tambura led the way to his own 

enclosure, in the outer court of which 

were three large "dahr el-tor" or ox 

backs, so called from tlieir long ridge 

roof : these he gave over to me for the 

use of the men, and in another court I 

found one for myself well built aud well 

floored, Tambura's own house, and the 

huts of his many wives being in another 

enclosure at the back. Tambura, after 

giving me tea. left me, having told rne 

he had put his cook at my disposal, ant! 

being extremely hungry after the march. 

I sent for him, rather wondering what 

sort of a cook Tambura kept, and I was 

surprised on his answering " soupe " and 

" poulet '' on my asking him wliat there 

TAMBURA AND HIS MOTHER. wBS to eat. I found out afterwards that 

Tambura had got him from the French : besides this cook, Tambura picked up 

many civilised notions from them as well, though his knowledge of the langu^e 

is limited to "Oui." They, the French, were in the Kahr el Uhazal some years. 

and they built a post in Tambura's village, which they called Fort Hossinger. 

During the time I spent in Tambura's village, I had plenty to do ; many days 

were spent in interviewing his chief men, and finding out from them about their 

villages and people. One morning I reviewed Tambura's army, which is armed 

with wea|)ons of all sorts and sizes, and was much amused with their march past, 

when the whole lot filed past me, headed by a band of drums, bugles, and long horns 

made of elephant tusks. 1 obtained many interesting photographs of the villi^e and 

people, and could not help comparing Tambura when I photographed him in front of his 

352 
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ZUBEIR PASHA. SLAVE DEALER, EXILE, ALLY. 

— again offered the holy title of Malidi by the man wlio took it himself, then exiled, 
afterwards pardoned, and now an enei^etic supporter of the English Domination. 
He is now a weak old man, respected by some, feared even yet by others. It is a 
wonderful tale, one that could only liave happened in this country of contrasts. Let 
us hope the old man may have a peaceful death, among the English people, whom, 
after all his strange career, he really seems to love, and to whom, in his old dayg, he 
hfls tried to be of service in practical civilisation. As a gi'eat agriculturist, his 
property at Geila is an object lesson of much value in the efforts we are making to teach 
the importance of improving the tillage and variety of the best-paying crops. 



As the first inspection of the remotest province by the Governor-General is worthy of 
record, I give the Official Report of the Ministry of War which reached me after this chapter 
was in type. 

" Tlie Ministry of War tins jiut jiublixhed an offlcinl narrative deecnbiDg the 8irdar'e recent miMioo lu the 
romote ttations of Anglo-Egjptiao juristlictioo in the Sudan. The Sirdar with his staff set out from Ehartoum 
on NoTember 7th. tniTelling bj Btenmer as far aa Wau. 'J'he joume,T to that point occupi«l slightly OTer ten 
days. The occaaion was a memorable one, as it waa the first time the Qoveraor.General of the Sudan had 
penetrated to the heart of the Bahr el Ohazal province. Aftor derating a couple of days to ioipeetion duties, 
the Sirdar convoked an assembly of the officer* and tunetionaries of tlie province, t}ie principal sheikhs and 
rulers of the surrounding tribes, as well as the Catholic missionaries of the region. Among the native pol«ntat«e 
present were the Snltan of Faroge and the Sultan of the Dinka tribe. Tlie Sultan of the Niam-Niams. though 
travelling northwanl with all possible speed, did not reach the rendezvous in time to attend the Sirdar's 

" The latter delivered an addrees, eiplaining to the aiisembly the political intentions of tlie new Government. 
Ho enjoined them to refuse to lend their ear* to reports crediting the Government with the least inlonljon of 
authorizing slavery, or other unlawful acts. He severely reproved the indolence and disloj'atty of some of the 
auxiliary tribes, and concluded with a peroration inviting them all to co-operate with the Oovemment towards 
the peaceful administration, the welfare, and prosperity of the Balir el Gliual. This allocution produced a 
salutary impression on the native chiefs— an effect further reinforced by a distribution of presents to those who 
have hitherto shown themselves friendly to the Sudan Oovemment. 

" During the stay at Wau, it was found that the River Jar is navigable for 70 mites to the south of the 
town, at least during six months of the year. At Wau the Sirdar inspected the gutta.paroha plantations now 
being cultiTated from which favourable results are anticipated. Passing through Mesh ra-el-Bck, and inspecting 
the military poets at Taufikia. Eodok, Melut, Benk, Eawa, and Dueim, the Sirdar and his retinue finally 
reached Khartoum on November £Tth." 
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